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Linguaphone Institute 
44 Rockefeller Center. N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me. absolutely free, vour 
illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 
phone. 
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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find oui how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
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used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


THE Hon. HAROLD L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior in President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet, is author of ‘“‘The Autobiography 
of a Curmudgeon,” “Fighting Oil,” and 
“Fighting Coal,” now in preparation. 

THEODORE DREISER, dean of American 


America, Europe, China and Japan and 
North and South Africa. Estonia was 
part of Russia when he left in 1918 on 
a concert tour and when Estonia joined 
the Soviet Union Mr. Padwa became a 
Soviet citizen. 


THEODERE E. Norton is librarian of 


novelists, and universally acknowledged 
one of the great writers of our time, re- 
cently received the “Award of Merit,” 
given once every five years by the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters for 
Extraordinary Achievement. 

Cor.tiss LAMONT, philosopher, author 
and lecturer, and authority on Soviet 
developments, is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. He has been on the staff of 
the New School for Social Research and 
gave courses at Cornell on Soviet Civili- 
zation. He is on the staff of the Social 
Studies Workshop of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of education this summer. 
His article in this issue is from a book 
he is now working on, about Soviet races 


Lafayette College. He is secretary of the 
historical society, the American Friends 
of Lafayette, and Vice-Chairman of the 
Easton Committee, Russian War Relief. 


CapT. SERGE! N. KOURNAKOFF, our 
regular monthly military analyst, is au- 
thor of the oustanding book on the Red 
Army, “Russia’s Fighting Forces.” 


Rosert W. Dunn is Executive Secre- 
tary of Labor Research Association, and 
author of “American Foreign Invest- 
ments,” “The Americanization of La- 
bor,” “Soviet Trade Unions,” and other 
books. 


Cuarwes §S. Coe is Director of Farm 
Research, Inc., and Editor of Facts for 
Farmers. He is the author of “Farmers 
in 1944.” 





and nationalities. 


SURGEON N. T. is operating with a guer- 
rilla detachment behind German lines. 


Tuomas L. Harris is on the National 
Board of the National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship. He is a _ theo- 

VLADIMIR PADWA is a concert pianist, logian and was formerly Adviser on 
and a member of the First Piano Religion at Harvard. Dr. Harris has 
Quartet, the four-piano team heard traveled in the Soviet Union. He is the 
weekly over a coast-to-coast network. author of “Unholy Pilgrimage” and of 
Mr. Padwa has toured North and South numerous magazine articles. 
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Dear Subscriber: 


N our May issue we said: 
It just isn’t enough— 


Being just a_ subscriber to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is 
valuable to both of us—but it 
just isn’t enough. 


We have a job to do, and we 
need your help. 


As a subscriber to $.R.T. you 
are a friend to the magazine. 
But we need more subscribers— 
more people who are interested 
in learning what is going on in 
the USSR—learning it truthfully. 


And we explained why it was 
of vital importance for the cause 
of American-Soviet Friendship. 


Your response was fine imme- 
diately, after that appeal, but has 
slackened off. So we are asking 
you again. Get at least one new 
subscriber. That isn’t too much 
for us to ask, is it? Telephone 
or write a friend or two as soon 
as you can and tell them what 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY means 


to you, and will mean to them. 


You have our thanks for trying. 
And if you succeed in getting a 
new subscriber or two you will 
have the splendid satisfaction of 
knowing that you gave some 
practical help—beyond what you 
have already done—to the im- 
portant program of American- 
Soviet friendship. 


Use the offer advertised on the 
back page to secure new sub- 
scriptions. 


Sincerely yours, 
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The Single Battle 


UNE, 1944, will become a glorious date in history. In 
that month, it will be recorded, the democracies of the 
world were able to coordinate their powers, along the lines 
laid down at Teheran and launch the great drive for the 
liberation of Europe. 

The final, decisive phase of the war was heralded by the 
opening of the shuttle bases for American planes in the 
Soviet Union on June 2. The fall of Rome, on June 4, 
marked the return to civilization of the first of the three 
Axis capitals.) On June 6 came the great moment so long 
awaited, of the invasion of Europe from the West. And 
on June 11, the announcement that the great Red Army, 
soon to celebrate three years of unexampled: resistance, was 
in action again, plunging northward through the Karelian 
Isthmus in a drive to knock Finland out of the war. 

At this writing, the first of the great obstacles of the 
Rattle of Europe have been surmounted, as our heroic 
troops battle their way inland toward the heart of the 
enemy from the beaches of Normandy. General Eisenhower 
promises new blows soon to come. 

On the eve of D-Day, our Chief-of-Staff General Mar- 
shall, accepting the Order of Suvorov from Ambassador 
Gromyko at a ceremony at the Soviet Embassy, said: “The 
final action is now focussed on a single battle in which 
every Allied force will be represented.” 

We are committed, all of us, to that great single battle. 
- There can be no turning back, no wavering, as the massed 
forces of democracy surge forward toward the great goals 
ot victory and freedom. The battle lines stretch from wher- 
ever our fighting men may be right back into our factories 
and offices, our farms and homes. Whoever seeks to evade 
responsibility on the home front is a deserter. 

Humanity has never had so much at stake as in this 
single battle. Whatever our job, each of us must do it bet- 
ter than ever before. We the living must be worthy of 
those who have died and those yet to die for us. 

For the three years during which our Soviet allies have 
borne the main brunt of the enemy’s attack, we have 
brought word to the American people of how the Soviet 
people have met the test of total war. On another page of 
this issue, Secretary Ickes describes the Soviet contributions 
to our war effort. Thanks to the sacrifices of the Soviet 


people, our land will not be devastated as theirs has been. 
Qur losses, however heavy, will be far less because of the 
millions of Russians who have given their lives, the millions 
of our enemy they have killed. Now we, at home, who have 
been moved by their bravery, must meet the test, as our 


Stalin on the Invasion 


“In adding up the results of the seven-day battles by 
the Allied troops of liberation who invaded northern 
France, one may say without hesitation that the large- 
scale forcing of the English Channel and the mass land- 
ing of troops of the Allies in northern France have fully 
succeeded. This is undoubtedly a brilliant success of our 
Allies. One must admit that the history of wars does 
not know any such undertaking so broad in conception 
and so grandiose in its scale and so masterly in execution. 

“As we know, the ‘invincible’? Napoleon shamefully 
failed in his own time with his plans to force the Channel 
and capture the British Isles. Hitler, the hysteric, who 
boasted for two years that he would carry out a crossing 
of the Channel, did not even risk making an attempt to 
carry out his threat. 

“Only the British and American troops succeeded in 
honorably fulfilling the grandiose plan of crossing the © 
Channel and landing troops in mass. History will write 
this down as an achievment of the highest order.” 





soldiers are meeting it, in full measure. 

The Fifth War Bond Drive is on. We would like to 
think that whatever inspiration our pages may have given 
will now be turned to practical account in this vital way 
of helping to provide the sinews of war. We would like 
to think that because you are readers of Soviet Russia 
Today you will find ways of buying more stamps and 
bonds than you have already done. Too few of us have yet 
given beyond the point of slight personal inconvenience. 

There is today and every day the desperate need of: blood 
plasma at the front. If you have postponed the small and 
painless act of giving your blood, make an appointment with 
the Red Cross today, and in this way help save a precious 
life on the battlefield. 


On each of us, also, rests the responsibility of building 
and maintaining complete national unity behind our Com- 
mander-in-Chief. We must permit no partisan interest nor 
enemy-inspired effort to divide us or divert us. 

On the strength and durability of the unity that we are 
able to achieve now, depend not only our complete victory 
in the war, but the fruits of that victory as expressed 
in the stability of the post-war world and the security 
its citizens will enjoy. The cause of American-Soviet 
friendship, to which our magazine is dedicated, is no 
private concern of any special group, but an integral part of 
that great democratic front whose sectors are now merged 
into one. It is not separate from, but one with the cause 
of our friendship with Britain, with China and the other 
United Nations. Post-war stability depends on the con- 
tinuing friendship of all the United Nations. Post-war pros- 
perity depends on the maximum development of world 
trade relations. In the great task of the reconstruction of 
Europe, the development of the Far East, and above all of 
the rebuilding of the great devastated regions of the USSR 
lies the solution of the great problem of the reconversion of 
our war industries and the avoidance of post-war depression. 

This is the- course charted by the accord of Teheran, 
whose military and political objectives are one—complete 
victory and complete peace. We must be on guard as never 








Frontispiece: General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Commander—General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, Allied Ground Com- 


mander—General Alexander Vassilevsky, Soviet Chief-of-Staft 








before against all who would undermine that accord. Their 
attacks take many forms. There are open and veiled ma- 
neuvers to bring about a negotiated peace. There are at- 
tempts to undermine the morale of the women of the nation 
as the casualty lists come in. There are attempts to divide 
the labor movement and foment strikes. There are attempts 
to stir up suspicion of the Soviet Union and Great Britain. 
There are drives against the domestic policies that are an 
essential part of our war effort. There are blasts at our 
administration’s foreign policies. There are plots in which 
reactionary Republicans and defeatist Democrats connive 
to subvert our electoral system and prevent the reelection of 
President Roosevelt. 

Against all these divisive efforts the united will and the 
united efforts of the great masses of patriotic Americans 
must prevail. 


Allied Unity and the USSR 
ORRESPONDENTS in the Soviet Union have been 


unanimous in the past weeks in their reports of the 
ever-increasing friendship and admiration for the United 
States and its people that they find in the USSR. The 
friendship now sealed in blood on the battlefield is finding 
expression in a multitude of ways as the contacts and in- 
terchange between the two peoples grow. American flyers 
who landed their heavy bombers and escort flyers on the 
airfield of the new Eastern Command of the U. S. Strategic 
Air Forces, were overwhelmed at the warmth of the recep- 
tion that was accorded them. They were delighted at the 
efficiency with which the airfield had been prepared for 
them, deeply impressed by what they learned in their ex- 
changes with Soviet flyers on tactics and aircraft perform- 
ances, and overjoyed at the immediate hearty comradeship 
they found so easy to establish with their Soviet allies. 
Soviet pilots were equally impressed with the sturdy, skil- 
full and fearless American airmen who, instead of resting 
after completing their arduous and dangerous assignment, 
put on a football match! 

The whole question of the importance of American- 
Soviet trade relations was highlighted by the visit of Eric 
Johnston, president of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, who was hospitably feted by high Soviet officials, and 
given an opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with 
Soviet industrial developments. Despite the tastelessness of 
some of his remarks at the main function given in his honor, 
he made positive contributions to American-Soviet relations 
in his emphasis on the common anti-fascist interests of both 
countries, their common zeal for production and their com- 
mon concern for increased trade. 

The news of the invasion of France was the signal for 
universal rejoicing throughout the Soviet Union. In Mos- 
cow people turned out en masse as loud speakers proclaimed 
the news, and played the British and American anthems. 
Striking posters appeared, dedicated to the Allied invasion. 
Papers all devoted their main space to the invasion news. 
President Roosevelt’s prayer to the nation was printed in 
full, as well as other statements of Allied leaders. Detailed 
stories of American aid to the USSR were featured in 
connection with the anniversary of the Lend-Lease agree- 
ment on June 11. Military analysts were unstinting in 
their praise of the accomplishments of the Allied armies. 
And on June 13, Marshal Stalin issued the statement 
printed on page five, hailing the channel crossing as the 
most masterly military undertaking in all history. 
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Vice-President Wallace in Siberia 


UR Vice-President has had the opportunity to see with 

his own eyes the working of the new democracy of 
the Soviet Union to which he paid such eloquent tribute 
in his historic speech at the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship on November 8, 1942. 

The champion of the “Century of the Common Man” 
felt at home in our great sister democracy. Traveling as 
President Roosevelt’s personal representative, Mr. Wallace 
visited the cities, and farming centers of the Soviet Far 
East, talked with factory workers, engineers, flyers and 
military men, worked in Siberian vegetable gardens, ex- 
amined their fine breeds of cows, hogs and poultry. He 
warmed the hearts of the Russians by speaking to them in 
their own language. At a meeting in Irkutsk on June 1, 
expressing the deep emotion with which he had set foot on 
the soil of our great ally, the Vice-President said: 


There exist no other two countries more alike than the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America. The vast 
expanses of your country, her virgin forests, wide rivers 
and large lakes, all kinds of climate—from tropical to polar 
—her inexhaustible material wealth, remind me of my home- 
land. 

The history of Siberia and her heroic population reminds 
me of the history of the Far West of the United States. 
The pioneers of our countries, in titanic struggle with na- 
ture, with the hard conditions of life, fearlessly forged 
ahead, built new towns and villages, a new industry, a new 
life, for the good of their homeland and of all humanity. 
It is not accidental that in the present war, Siberia has 
played and continues to play such an important part....A 
free people born on free expanses cannot tolerate any in- 
justice and violence, and cannot even temporarily live in 
slavery. 


Mr. Wallace emphasized that only the full collaboration 
of our two great countries and their Allies can insure 
peaceful conditions and correct development after the war. 
Noting that the immense achievements in the growth of 
agriculture and industry in Siberia and the Far East were 
attributable to the resolute scientific efforts of the Soviet 
Government, Mr. Wallace expressed the hope that similar 
efforts would be applied by the United States and Canada 
to the development of their Northwestern districts. He 
declared that exchange of information, seeds and the best 
breeds of cattle would considerably raise the productivity 
of these districts in all three countries. 

He told of his meetings with many different people in 
the Soviet Union, ending up with these words: 


. . . their enormous interest in everything going on in my 
country—the United States of America—inspires me with 
firm confidence that the friendship between our great 
countries, cemented by the blood of the finest sons of the 
peoples of the two countries on the fronts of the life and 
death struggle against Hitlerite Germany—the enemy of 
humanity—will grow and gain strength also after the war. 


Italian Democracy and Soviet Policy 


HE fall of Rome and the subsequent fall of Badoglio 
have, as a by-product, offered an important illustration 
of the dynamic realism of Soviet foreign policy. 

Directly responsible for the fall of Rome, of course, was 
the fine performance of the Allied troops once their full 
offensive got under way. But there is no question that the 
action of the Soviet Government in according partial rec- 
egnition to Badoglio broke a bad log jam in the Italian 
political situation which up to that point had been adversely 
affecting the military situation. 
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The policy adopted by the Soviet leaders was based on 
a realistic appraisal of the best way to achieve the unity 
necessary to support the immediate military emergency in 
the light of the actual relation of forces available at that 
time and place. They had no more love for Badoglio and 
all that he stood for than the liberals who accused them of 
compromising with fascism. But they knew that a prema- 
ture move to oust Badoglio would have weakened the anti- 
fascist front, and counterposed internal struggles to the 
more important struggle against the Germans. Their only 
purpose was to help initiate the unity that would make it 
possible to get on with the military job at hand, and to 
release those democratic forces among the Italian people 
ready to fight and capable of choosing their own leaders. 
The results have justified their faith in the Italian people. 

Now that Badoglio has fallen and Signor Bonomi, in- 
dependent anti-fascist, has formed a new Cabinet represent- 
ing all six parties of the Committee of National Liberation, 
there has been general conspiracy in the press to give the 
impression that “only the Communists supported Badoglio.” 
As a matter of fact the Communist leader Togliatti 
(Ercoli) took the lead in requesting that Badoglio step 
down. Reynolds Packard, UP manager in Rome, cabled 
that Badoglio himself told him: 


I was not surprised when the head of the Communists, 
Ercoli, got up during a meeting of representatives of various 
parties and said my work was done and I should go. I went 
up to him and, shaking his hand, told all that I wanted to 
resign right away. 

This dispatch was carried in the New York Italian daily 
[| Progresso on June 11, but nowhere else. 


Professor Lange on Polish-Soviet Relations 
ROF. OSCAR LANGE, of the University of Chicago, 


returning to this country after a six-weeks visit to the 
Soviet Union, has brought back an enthusiastic report of 
the condition and morale of the Polish army in Russia, 
which he said was expected soon to number 100,000 men. 

Professor Lange reported that Marshal Stalin had told 
him in an interview that the independence and sovereignty 
of Poland would be fully recognized by Russia after the 
war, and that there would be no interference in Poland’s 
internal affairs. 

Professor Lange had numerous conversations with the 
soldiers of the Polish army and in his statement to the press 
in Chicago on June 7, he summed up their general attitude: 


The soldiers are unanimous in demanding agrarian re- 
form. They want the large estates divided among the 
peasants but emphatically reject collectivization. Most sol- 
diers want big industry and banking nationalized, all sol- 
diers demand private enterprise in small industry and in 


trade. The officers and men of the Polish army in the USSR 


want the solution of Poland’s problems to grow out of the - 


needs of Polish life and not to be based on an imitation of 

Soviet or any other foreign pattern. 

Professor Lange said he felt that the fact that an army 
with such political ideas was being armed and equipped by 
the Soviet Government was conclusive proof of the sincerity 
ot the Soviet attitude toward Poland. 

In an article published in the Soviet journal War and 
the Working Class, Professor Lange told of asking the 


Polish soldiers whether they wanted Poland to be the same 
as before the war: 


The answers to this question were quite unanimous. The 
men do not want to return to pre-war Poland. They regard 


its government and regime which then existed, as respon- 

sible for the disaster of 1939. ... The soldiers of the Polish 

Army are unreservedly opposed to the Polish Government- 

in-Exile. . . . In the opinion of the men, this government 

represents the direct continuation of the pre-war regime. 

On border questions, Professor Lange heard the wish 
expressed that the western frontiers of Poland should be 
extended. As to the eastern frontiers, most of the soldiers 
questioned were in favor of the Curzon line as the basis for 
settlement. Others thought the job was to smash the Ger- 
mans before this question could be solved. They all felt 
that friendship and alliance with the Soviet Union were 
essential to Poland’s security and had complete confidence 
the USSR would not interfere in Poland’s internal affairs. 

In his Chicago interview Professor Lange stressed the 
fact that the Polish National Council (inside Poland) is a 
coalition of parts of the Peasant Party, part of the Socialist 
Party, of the Polish Workers’ Party (Communist) and of 
various liberal democratic groups, that it arose spontane- 
ously within occupied Poland and the Union of Polish 
Patriots had nothing to do with its formation. 

Delegates of this Polish National Council, representing 
that section of the Polish underground which has most ef- 
fectively resisted the Germans, recently visited Moscow to 
consider practical problems of Polish-Soviet relations and 
above all to organize greater resistance against the enemy. 
The Polish Government-in-Exile, to be sure, does not “‘rec- 
ognize” this National Council nor do their Charlie Mc- 
Carthys in this country, newly organized into the “Polish- 
American Congress.” The recent meeting of this group in 
Buffalo called to create support for the bankrupt Polish 
Government-in-Exile, was a barefaced attempt to create 
division among the United Nations by the most venomous 
attacks on the Soviet Union and to line up Polish votes 
against President Roosevelt. 

In the background of the new organization are such 
notoriously fascist-minded people as Col. Ignacy Matus- 
zevski of whom the late General Sikorski said, “he deserves 
to get an iron cross from Hitler.” Chairman of the con- 
gress is Charles Rozmarek, who keynoted the Buffalo ses- 
sion with vicious anti-Soviet slander. High in its councils 
is M. F. Wegrzynek, head of Knapp ( National Committee 
of Americans of Polish Descent), publisher of the violently 
reactionary Polish daily Novy Swiat and an active sup- 
porter of Governor Dewey for President. 

While the ultra-reactionary group won control of the 
congress, they were able to do so only by the most flagrant 
steamroller methods, because of the strong pro-Roosevelt 
sentiment evident among the rank-and-file delegates. 

As the truth is increasingly brought to Polish-Americans 
by such unassailable witnesses as Father Orlemanski and 
Professor Lange, they will reject the reactionary leaders of 
the Polish-American Congress, and turn to those demo- 
cratic leaders who see a hopeful future for Poland only in 
alliance with the USSR. Jessica SMITH 


American Assault Troops Land in France 
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WHAT RUSSIA CONTRIBUTED 


O some German Gibbon (histor- 

ian, not monkey) as yet unborn 
must be left the task of relating the ill- 
considered invasion of Russia on June 
22, 1941, in its proper historical per- 
spective, but it can never be too early 
to suggest that the heroic defense of 
that land during the last three years 
has ‘bestowed upon the United Nations 
three great gifts—knowledge, inspira- 
tion, and time. I know of no greater 
gifts than these in time of war. 


By their inspired defense of their 
homeland, the Russians first gave to the 
world the knowledge that the Nazi 
Wehrmacht was not invincible, that 
the blitzkrieg could be stopped, and 
that the legions of infamy could be laid 
low. This defense also taught that the 
cities of the world are not treasures to 
be coddled and babied when the life of 
a nation is at stake, but that they can 
be turned into towering citadels of 
defense where every home can become 
a pillbox, and every factory a fortress. 
It was Russia that, during these past 
three years, has led the way in molding 
its whole civilian population into an 
instrument of war, with every man and 
every woman, and even the children, 
having a vital role in working for the 
defeat of the enemies of his country. 

With the ranks of the armies of 





By HON. HAROLD L. ICKES 


The destruction of the Nazi myth of invincibility, the lesson of human equality—and 
time for us to gather our forces, are among Russia’s contributions to the common war effort 


Russia containing men and women of 
all races and religions, the magnificent 
stand which these armies have made 
has recalled to the world a lesson which 
in these times it seems sometimes in 
danger of forgetting—the lesson that 
courage is not the monopoly of any 
single race nor creed. 


It should be added that the invasion 
by the Nazis of Russia—a country with 
which they had signed a non-aggression 
pact upon which the ink was not yet 
dry—revealed their protestations of de- 
cency and honesty for what they were— 
“Goebbelsdegook.” While most of the 
world already knew this, there were 
some wishful thinkers who professed to 
believe the Nazis, but even they were 
compelled to surrender their hopes in 
the face of as infamous an attack as is 
recorded in all history. It proved to 
the people of the world the realization 
that the true scope of the Nazi ambi- 
tions was to rule the world, what many 
had already come to know, and it was, 
of course, the final clinching argument 
needed to convince the remaining polit- 
ically feeble-minded who still believed 
that Hitler was to be trusted. 

Not all of the lessons have been 
taught by Russia to the United Na- 
tions. That of Lend-Lease has shown 
to the people of the Soviet Republics 


American fliers at a Soviet base. Returning from a bombing mission over Romania: they are 
served cups of hot coffee by a Soviet girl 
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that they do not stand alone in the 
fight against the hordes of total de- 
struction and total waste. A better un- 
derstanding among the nations of the 
world has, I think, resulted. 

In this heroic defense of their home- 
land, the Russians have not only given 
the world some of the knowledge that 
it can use to advantage to defeat the 
Nazis; they have also given to those of 
the United Nations which, for so long, 
trembled on the brink of despair, the 
inspiration and the courage to go on. 
The myth of Nazi invincibility was 
shattered on the steppes of Soviet Rus- 
sia by the determined stand of the 
Russian peoples; and the splintering of 
that illusion alone was worth a hun- 
dred divisions. Such names as Stalin- 
grad, Kharkov, Smolensk, and Kiev 
have become symbols of indomitable 
courage and unyielding fortitude wher- 
ever the men and the women of the 
United Nations fight. 

To the whole of Europe, the defense 
of the Union of Soviet Sooialist Re- 
publics was a living example of that 
old American saying “Never give up 
until the last man is out.” And that 
example has helped to fire the op- 
pressed and harried people of the oc- 
cupied countries of Europe with a new 
hope and a zeal that will pay off when 
the invasion of Europe comes. 

But the greatest of the gifts that 
the Russians have given to the United 
Nations is that of time. Without their 
stubborn defense, England would have 
had no time even to lick the wounds 
that she received at Dunkerque. ‘The 
United States would have had far too 
little time within which to build up the 
mighty armies and navies which now 
defiantly fly the Stars and Stripes 
around the world. We would have 
had too short a time within which to 
convert our factories from the manu- 
facture of vacuum cleaners to flame 
throwers, from cooking stoves to air- 
plane parts. But now, by reason of the 
grace that has been given to us during 
these last three years since the Nazi 
battalions, cynically to prove another 
of Hitler’s monstrous lies, swept into 
the Ukraine, it can hardly be said that 
our impending invasion of Europe will 
not be struck with sustained force. 
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The Russian Advanee 
By THEODORE DREISER 


N the third anniversary of the 
O German attack on their land, it 
is quite obvious that the Russians have 
completely defeated Germany, as far as 
their own territory is concerned—and 
thereby strengthened the position of the 
other United Nations to such an extent 
that they see their inevitable victory. 

Russia has won her war, but it is 
equally certain that she is preparing 
now, in a big way, to finish the job of 
crushing Hitler and the Nazis forever, 
by marching on through Poland and 
into Germany itself. Hitler knows 
that if the Russians are keeping rela- 
tively quiet now, it is because great 
preparations are in progress for the last 
phase of the war in which Russia and 
her Allies will throw their combined 
might against the Nazi war machine. 

Russia’s exploits in the last three 
years stagger the imagination—her first 
desperate but not despairing stand, 
her unflinching “scorched earth’’ policy, 
her defense, city by city, taking tremen- 
dous payment for every Nazi gain, and 
then her resolution: Hitler stopped at 
the gates of Moscow! Stopped and 
defeated in the streets of Stalingrad! 

The world knows the story—the 
headlines told it, day after day, until 
people no longer took up the news- 
papers, wondering how long the Rus- 
sians would last, but instead, began to 
read the story of the Red Army, of the 
Soviet Guerrillas, of the Russian Peo- 
ple—their unbelievable fortitude. ... 

But more significant than the knowl- 
edge of Russian military victories is the 
fact that the world, and the American 
world in particular, has been compelled 
to awaken to the fact that a non-free 
driven serf-people could not possibly 
have done this thing. They could not 
have held up the greatest war machine 
the world has ever seen—they could 
not have defeated Doctor Hitler! In 
fact, all over America, people have said 
to me, in the last two years: “Well, I 
guess you were right about Russia.” 
And now all over this great land of 
mine people are beginning to ask for 
the truth about the Russian way of life. 
How come that alleged serfs, ruled by 
in ex-peasant could so swiftly develop 
to a degree that has startled Europe as 
well as America. . .. How come? 

And so we at last begin to get not 
only honest books and articles about 
Russia, but also films, demonstrating to 
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the entire American people the truths 
that those who knew Russia from ac- 
tually having been there, had spoken. 

Indeed, in spite of hostility and con- 
tinued lying on the part of a large sec- 
tion of our press, the American mass 
seems to be beginning to hear more and 
more of what Russia really means to the 
ordinary man. He hears, for instance, 
that before the war, the Russian people 
only worked 7 hours a day. That, al- 
though they did not make as much as 
the American workers in cash, they 
nevertheless were guaranteed benefits 
that most of our workers with their 
higher wages could not possibly afford ; 
free medical and dental care, two-week 
vacations, with fares paid to any part 
of the Soviet Union it might please 
them to visit .. . and more important, 
modernly equipped homes, with land 
for gardens, for the modest sum of one 
sixth of their monthly wage. While 
the Russian worker cannot invest his 
savings in any enterprise for profit— 
because the Government controls pro- 
duction—he can invest in interest-bear- 
ing government bonds or put aside his 
savings for purchase of any available 
goods he may desire to enrich his per- 
sonal life. 

In sum, it is this social system that 
has provided the whole Russian popu- 
lation with work at fair wages, free 
education, college or advanced technical 
training, and countless cultural oppor- 
tunities to improve their minds and 
broaden their interests. . . . It is these 
social advantages and the feeling of 
security and hope engendered by the 
same that have made the Russian peo- 
ple happy to give not only their full 
strength, but their lives, in order to 
preserve what has been so intelligently 
bestowed on them. Indeed, the proof 
of the values of the social changes made 
in Russia is shown by the defeat of 
Hitler by a united Russian People. 

But even more amazing to me than 
the military successes of Russia is the 
place which she has gained in the world 
as a leader in all the arts of civilization 
—science, medicine, agriculture, and 
aesthetics. 

There isn’t a country in the world 
today that does not draw on Rus- 
sian technical knowledge or seek to 
profit from the social experiments that 
she has worked out, not to mention 
adopting her methods of mechanized 


farming, her patents and inventions of 
all sorts. For when Russia invents 
something she does not hide it by means 
of secret patents as Germany does, sell- 
ing it only to her own corporations to 
make money on it, or to international 
cartels that play into Fascist hands. 
Instead, Russia writes up her inven- 
tions and experiments, and says, “Take 
them—we do not want to make money 
on them. They are for the benefit of 
all the people of the earth!” And they 
are. In fact, the American medical pro- 
fession has been so astounded by Rus- 
sian techniques and developments, that 
it now publishes a medical magazine 
in English entirely devoted, month 
by month, to Russian scientific de- 
velopments — Yes, American doctors 
take it to keep up with Russia! In fact 
it was in Russia that doctors took all 
the blood out of a dog’s body, so that 
he was actually dead for twelve min- 
utes—then they re-oxygenated the 
blood and restored it to the body. The 
dog began to stir and live and breathe 
again and presently, in a few days, be- 
gan to run about and eat and play. 

The world is now gradually begin- 
ning to envision a society based on the 
needs of the individual, and of every 
individual. Even some of our financial 
giants, amongst others, are beginning 
to see the necessity of remodelling our 
economic habits. The truth about Rus- 
sia dawns slowly, bringing the world 
new ideas. 

In fact and finally, I fear that there 
will be just a little club left, where our 
leading financial reactionaries, such as 
Mr. McCormick, Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Hearst, Mr. DuPont, and Mr. Dies 
(in spirit if not flesh, since he is al- 
ready dead) can meet to discuss their 


past efforts and present grievances 


against the Russians, and perhaps re- 
lieve their sorrows by tears—Let us 
not begrudge their club a long and 
tearful existence! 

‘It is these same reactionaries and 
their like, who fear even little coun- 
tries who have nothing—and would 
like a little something—like Poland, 
Yugoslavia, or anywhere where they 
think that “revolution” might break. 
And here they stab back at Russia again 
in their blindness. 

But responsible statesmen the world 
over are assured of Russia’s desire for 
world stability and peace. The old 
slogans of revolution are outmoded in 
her steady advance over colossal ob- 
stacles toward a better society, the les- 
sons and benefits of which she is will- 
ing to share with all. 











Union Republies and Subdivisions 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


The second of three articles describing how the 
Soviet Union has solved the nationalities problem 


HE broad and liberal Soviet policy 

toward minorities was first enunci- 
ated by the new Soviet Government on 
November 15, 1917, the ninth day of 
its coming into power, when it issued, 
under the signatures of Lenin as Pre- 
mier and Stalin as Commissar of Na- 
tionalities, “The Declaration of the 
Rights of the Peoples of Russia.” This 
Declaration pledged the new regime to 
uphold the following four basic prin- 
ciples: (1) “The equality and sover- 
eignty of the peoples of Russia. (2) 
The right of the peoples of Russia to 
free self-determination, even to the ex- 
tent of separation and the formation of 
independent states. (3) The abolition 
of all national and _ national-religious 
privileges and restrictions. (4) The 
free development of the national minor- 
ities and ethnic groups inhabiting 
Russia.” 

A few weeks later the Soviet Gov- 
ernment gave out another significant 
proclamation addressed to the Moslem 
peoples of the old Tsarist Empire. ‘Mo- 
hammedans of Russia’, it began; ““Ta- 
tars of the Volga and Crimea; Khir- 
ghiz and Sarts of Siberia and Turk- 
estan; Turks and Tatars of Trans- 
caucasia, Chechens and Mountaineers 
of the Caucasus—all those whose 
mosques and chapels have been de- 
stroyed, whose beliefs and customs have 
been trampled under foot by the tsars 
and oppressors of Russia! Henceforth 
your beliefs and customs, your national 
and cultural institutions are free and 
inviolable. Build your national life 
freely and unhindered. You have a 
right to do so. Know that your rights, 
as well as the rights of all peoples of 
Russia, are protected by the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Dep- 
uties.” 

In accordance with these principles, 
each of the most important and popu- 
lous nationalities of the USSR that 
borders on the outside world is or- 
ganized into a separate Union Repub- 
lic. Today there are sixteen of these 
Republics in the Soviet league of 
nations, though it was not always 
so. For the original Soviet Socialist 
Republic proclaimed by Lenin and his 
colleagues in 1917 was the Russian; 
and it took several years for this 
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first Soviet Government to drive off 
Soviet soil the White counter-revo- 
lutionaries and their supporting armies 
from all of the Great Powers and 
many of the smaller European states. 

Hence not until December 30, 1922, 
was the USSR officially founded as 
a union of the Russian, Ukrainian, 
Byelo-Russian and Transcaucasian So- 
viet Socialist Republics. The first 
Constitution of the USSR was ratified 
by the Central Executive Committee 
on July 6, 1923, and by the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets on January 31, 
1924. As time passed, other peoples 
in the federation evolved into full 
Union status or entirely new nations 
joined. Thus the number of constit- 
uent Republics grew from four at 
the beginning to seven in 1924, then 
to eleven in 1936 when the new Con- 
stitution was enacted, and finally to 
sixteen in 1940 with the extension of 
Soviet frontiers in the West. 

Within the Union Republics them- 
selves there is formal recognition and 
organization of additional minorities 
that are numerically substantial and 
geographically compact. ‘There are 
38 of these in all, 22 of them located in 
Europe and 16 in Asia. Nineteén of 
these peoples are organized into Auto- 
nomous Soviet Socialist Republics 
(A. S$. S. R.) in which category several 
of the present Union Republics once 
were. Nine more nationalities are or- 
ganized into Autonomous’ Regions 
(A. R.) and ten into National Dis- 
tricts (N. D.). All of these Autono- 
mous Republics, Autonomous Regions 
and National Districts have their own 
languages and cultural institutions and 
are encouraged to evolve them further. 
There are other sub-divisions of a 
purely administrative character within 
the Union Republics, but they are of 
little concern for the discussion of 
minorities. 

It is important to realize that all of 
the ethnic territorial divisions I have 
mentioned, except possibly some of the 
thinly populated National Districts, 
have within their borders a minority or 
minorities other than the predominant 
one. Thus the Ukrainian Republic 
contains 3,000,000 Great Russians, at 
least 1,000,000 Poles and several hun- 


dred thousand each of Byelo-Russians, 
Bulgarians and Greeks; and up until 
1936 it had as many as 1,000,000 Ger- 
mans. Also several million Ukrainians 
live outside the Ukrainian S. S. R. in 
other Union Republics. 

Practically every Union Republic, 
Autonomous Republic and Autono- 
mous Region includes substantial num- 
bers of Great Russians. The popula- 
tion of the Azerbaidzhan Union Re- 
public is about 10 per cent Great 
Russian and that of the Udmurt Auto- 
nomous Republic over 43 per cent. And 
so it goes. The table on pages 26 and 
27 shows the proportion of the main 
nationalities in each territorial division, 
according to the Soviet census of 1926. 
While there have of course been popu- 
lation shifts since that time, these 1926 
figures give an approximate indication 
of the situation prevailing in 1941. 

Many of the minorities within mi- 
norities are organized into special vil- 
lage or regional soviets. For example, 
the Russian Republic, in addition to 
the main sub-divisions listed in our 
table, has about 150 national regions 
and over 3,000 national village soviets. 
In the Ukraine there are likewise a 
large number of national regions and 
village soviets established on an eth- 
nic basis, including Great Russian, 
Byelo-Russian, Moldavian,* Greek, 
Jewish, Bulgarian, Czech and Polish 
groups. To a lesser extent the same 
condition exists in the other Union 
Republics. 

Another point worth stressing is that 
a little study of Soviet population sta- 
tistics completely refutes the oft-re- 
peated argument, aimed to split the 
western democracies from their Soviet 
allies, that the Soviet people are funda- 
mentally Asiatic rather than European. 


From a geographical viewpoint we find | 


that only 44,000,000 or about 22 per 
cent of the entire Soviet population 
live in Asia and that a majority of these 
are actually Great Russians who at one 
time or other have migrated East. 
However, since some Asiatic peoples 
are located in Soviet Europe, it is more 
conclusive to note that the Soviet eth- 
nic groups indisputably European— 
principally the Slavs, the Moldavians, 
(Continued on page 27) 
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NOTES OF A GUERRILLA DOCTOR 


By CHIEF SURGEON N. T. 


The author of this piece is in action 
and his full name, therefore, cannot yet 
be divulged. Adapted from articles in 
Soviet War News issued by the Press 
Department of the Soviet Embassy in 
London. 


THE SUPPLY PLANE 


FTER a hard six weeks’ campaign 
in Western Byelo-Russia, our de- 
tachment encamped in a locality occu- 
pied by about a dozen other guerrilla 
formations. It is more than a hun- 
dred miles from the front lines, but the 
enemy garrisons in the neighborhood lie 
low. They venture into the woods only 
in large formations. In the villages in 
this district one sees neither Germans 
nor “politsei” (the local jailbirds whom 
the Nazis appoint as police). 

Moscow has: promised to send us 
supplies by plane and the partisans have 
prepared a‘landing field. Dr. M. and 
I pitch our hospital tent and put our 
instrument kit and medical stores in 
order. The stores are running low, 
though we have captured some from the 
enemy. 

In the evening we gather around the 
campfire and talk till late. We swap 
stories and we sing, “Wide Spreads 
the Sea.”” There is a special meaning 
and a hidden lament in this song, for 
here it is as if we were on a:ship, far 
from home. 

Next day a man emerges from behind 
a tree, wearing a felt hat and carrying 
an automatic rifle. He is our outpost. 
He is so overcome with joy that he 
cannot speak coherently. We make out 
the words: “plane,” “radio operator.” 

We rush to the radio operator and 
learn from him that a plane is on its 
way. The radio operator is the hero 
of the hour. 

The plane is due late at night but the 
sun has hardly set when we make our 
way to the landing field. Piles of dry 
wood covered with straw are ready. 
We look anxiously into the sky. -If only 
the good weather holds! The clear, 
starry sky suddenly begins to redden. 
Some fifteen miles away, to the North- 
west, the fascists have put another vil- 
lage to the torch. 

We know we will have a long wait. 
[t is far from Moscow and the plane 
will have to fy hundreds of miles over 
occupied territory, zigzagging to dodge 
AA batteries. It will not be easy to 
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find the pinpoint of our field in the im- 
mense space below. 

About midnight, from afar, we hear 
the muffled sound of anti-aircraft vol- 
leys. It is followed soon by the delecta- 
ble sound of a plane motor. We start 
our bonfires at once. To men accus- 
tomed to silent marches, when no one 
may smoke, and orders are given in 
whispers, it is exhilarating to sit in an 
open field before huge bonfires. 

Around us are our sentries with ma- 
chine guns and automatics. Now we 
hear the engines distinctly. We see the 
plane silhouetted in the flares it has 
dropped. The plane makes a turn, then 
emerges from the windward side, and 
dark objects begin to drop from it. We 
count one, two, five, seven, eleven, and 
send men with compasses and torches 
to pick them up. These are the precious 
bundles containing arms, munitions, 
medicines and probably presents and 
newspapers. The plane makes another 
turn, flies low over the bonfires and 
rocks its wings in salute. 

We wave our caps and shout greet- 
ings: “Greetings to you, bold son of our 
country! Greetings to our splendid 
country and thanks for your care and 
solicitude toward us. Greetings to all 
who in distant factories and mills manu- 
factured for us grim weapons and mu- 
nitions as well as medicines. We will 
return. We will be with you in the 
hour of victory!” 


MY MEDICAL ROUNDS 


FTER numerous engagements with 

the enemy our detachment has had 

only two wounded and both are con- 
valescing. But there are wounded in 
the other detachments who require sur- 
gery, and there are sick people: from 
the villages who can receive medical 
treatment only from our guerrilla unit. 


A successful guer- 
rilla raid. A Ger- 
man supply train 
at a railroad sta- 
tion is set on fire 















We make our medical calls on horse- 
back. Many of our patients are women, 
children and old men suffering from 
wounds and burns. We lay out our 
modest kits, dress wounds, lance swell- 
ings, put splints on fractures, and ex- 
tract bullets and shell splinters. 

‘There are many wounded children. A 
still larger number of their former play- 
mates were burned alive or shot. One 
of our patients is a comely young woman 
whose arm hangs on by a shred of skin. 
The Germans maimed her when she 
tried to rescue her two children whom 
they had flung into a burning house. 
“T haven’t even found their little bones,” 
she cries without lifting her eyes. 

Another of our patients is a boy with 
a festering burn. Four in his family 
were shot and he was locked in a cot- 
tage to which the Germans set fire. 
He managed to get out through the 
roof. 

Escorted by a guard who carries a 
machine gun for emergencies we go to 
K’s detachment, a large one, about ten 
miles distance through the woods. K’s 
camp is on a sandy slope, with a swamp 
on one side. The other side is mined, 
and patrols guard the narrow lanes 
through the mine field. The entire,camp 
is lined with defenses—dugouts, mortar 
emplacements and semi-circular pill 
boxes. 

Yet, the camp is invisible until you 
are practically upon it. It has to have 
perfect camouflage because the low fly- 
ing German scout planes keep up an in- 
cessant search. In their exasperation 
they strafe the woods at random. 

The camp hospital, a large camou- 
flaged tent made of parachute cloth, has 
a clean floor of pine logs, and beds and 
couches of birch. The nurse, Nina 
Nikolayevna, has done a splendid job. 

I examine the wounded, prescribe 
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treatments for them, make splints, ex- 
tract bullets. Our operating table is 
a rough affair of log sections and boards. 
I leave orders to send several of the 
wounded by plane to base hospitals. Al- 
luring as is the prospect of reaching the 
“mainland,” the men are reluctant to 
part from their detachment. A man 
who is suffering from injuries to the 
shoulder nerve tries to convince me that 
he can use his arm “well enough.” I 
do not doubt that his will could enable 
him to deal further blows on the enemy 
but medical conscience obliges me to 
send him off. 

We spend the night with our hosts. 
At break of day we hear machine gun 
bursts and rifle fire at a distance of 
about a mile. Soon the report comes 
in: A Hungarian punitive detachment 
laid an ambush for a blasting group of 
K’s detachment. But our people am- 
bushed the ambushers. The Hun- 
garians ran away leaving us their 
horses and arms. ° 


After this interruption, we finish 
our surgical work. Dr. M. who was 
formerly a dental surgeon, and is now 
my assistant, returns to dentistry for 
the moment, and takes care of teeth. 

At noon we leave the camp together 
with a company of mounted tommy 
gunners. After we have gone about a 
mile and a half we hear the explo- 
sions of mortar bombs and machine 
gun bursts. In this engagement, 
though outnumbered two to one by 
Germans and Hungarians, our men 
attacked. Luckily, our tommy gunners 
were able to support them with a flank 
attack that rattled the enemy and 
made them run. They lost eighty-five 
killed and wounded to one man killed 
and one man lightly wounded on our 
side. The man who was killed had 
outrun his comrades, and was cut off. 
The fascists brought him down with 
shots in the legs, so that they could 
drag him back alive for questioning, 
but he foiled them by blowing him- 
self up with a grenade. 

The detachment buried his remains 
with military honors as they do when- 
ever they can. The detachment al- 
ways pick up their dead for burial, and 
mark each grave with a five-pointed 
Star. 


Our next call is to a detachment 
that has just returned from a long 
march. Its wounded are in carts and 
its doctor, formerly a psychiatrist, is 
waiting for us impatiently. One of 
the men has had his leg and foot 
smashed by a German explosive bullet 
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and gangrene has set in. We prepare 
at once for an amputation. Our in- 
struments are only an ordinary fret- 
saw, a scalpel and several clamp for- 
ceps. We use German anesthetics and 
take stitches with silk parachute cords. 
We have no iodine, only some thin 
German “Sepstinktur.” 

The psychiatrist does well as a sur- 
gical assistant. I operate in the shade 
of a birch tree. Nearby saddled horses 
are tethered, for the company is about 
to set out on another mission. The 
men throw glances at our “operating 
room.” I conjure up the distant, yet 
familiar vision of the snow-white op- 
erating room of Professor Yudin in 
Moscow, with the nickelplated tre- 
phines and the electrical knives, and 
Yudin himself, virtuoso of surgery. 

My own guillotine-like amputation 
doesn’t take much time. After that, 
I operate on a pneumo-thorax wound. 
The skin has healed over the wound, 
but the channel is filled with pus. I 
open and drain the wound, then re- 
move a large splinter from the pleural 
cavity. 

After the operations we are invited 
to dinner. Our table cloth is a blanket 
spread under a tree, our banquet nour- 
ishing Ukrainian borshch with meat, 
partisan cakes baked over a bonfire 
and milk. 

Before we are finished, a messenger 
from our detachment is on hand. They 
have become worried over our pro- 
longed absence. Back in our own camp, 
we receive a rousing welcome. 

In the morning a call comes from 
a neighboring detachment command- 
ed by U. One of their wounded is in 
urgent need of treatment. They know 
we have good horses of our own but 
to be polite and to show off theirs, 
they sent us some sleek animals. 


When I arrive, I find that they are 
without sterilized linen and I have to 
use napkins. The wounded man is 
another pneumo-thorax case. After I 
sew up the wound, he is able to breathe 
easily again. He has lost much blood, 
is suffering from shock, and requires 
a blood transfusion. We have on hand 
dried plasma, prepared by Dr. Rosen- 
berg in the Central Blood-Transfusion 
Institute. The date on the container 
shows that it was prepared five months 
ago. It was brought in by plane, and 
since carried in every kind of manner 
—yet it retains the normal color, odor 
and transparency and dissolves with- 
out residue. 

Due to the excellent preparations of 


the detachment’s physician Dr. Z., 
formerly a gynecologist, the transfu- 
sion is a success, though we are with- 
out any of the regular apparatus. The 
wounded man’s pulse becomes normal, 
the danger is over, and we return 
pleased with the results, 


WE ARE “EXTERMINATED” 


NEMY pressure is increasing. 
Their ring tightens every hour. 
Our detachment is compelled to leave 
its carts behind. Our loads and even 
our meager personal belongings are 
buried to keep them from the enemy. 

We retreat during the night, pick- 
ing our way over paths that are hard 
to follow in broad daylight. Much of 
our way is through marshes where we 
wade waist deep in water. 

The sky is red with the rekindled 
ruins. Abandoned cattle moo discon- 
solately. Mortar shells explode in 
the forests where the growth is so 
thick that one can see only a yard 
ahead. We try from every direction 
of the compass to find a break in the 
enemy ring but without success. Our 
detachment’s only hope of escape ap- 
pears to be a dash across the highway. 

However, the highway is heavily 
patrolled, a full company for every 
half mile, and we lack the arms for 
such an attempt. In addition to the 
patrols, German troop movements add 
to the danger. At night, the roads 
are lit with flares, making it impos- 
sible to slip across unnoticed. 


Three times we come close to the — 


The last 


road only to turn back. 
time we drew enemy fire. That night, 
wherever we turn, we encounter the 
enemy. And all through the night 
we hear the baying of the German 
bloodhounds which have been set on 
our tracks. At daybreak, a German 
plane circles over the forest. The 
Aryan evil eye tries to spot our tracks. 

Our hopes are to reach the bottom- 
less Pinsk marshes where no enemy 
would dare follow us, but we cannot 
break out of the circle. Often we lie 
so close to the Germans that we hear 
their guttural talk, and see the flames 
of their campfires. By keeping water 
between us, we manage to elude their 
bloodhounds which bay all the more 
furiously because of their frustration. 

Though dozens of times the Ger- 
mans are on the brink of finding us 
we manage to pass through this crisis 
unharmed. ‘The Germans turn back 
and report that we have all been ex- 
terminated. 
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In these terrible days, we never 
once have the comfort of dry clothing. 
Through it all we guard our sup- 
plies of blood plasma and our surgical 
instruments as the apples of our eyes. 
And they are intact when at last we 
return to our camp, which we find 
practically undisturbed, 


WAITING FOR NEWS 


E medical men are instructed 

not to take part in the fighting 
but to have everything ready for the 
care of the wounded. I would have 
preferred to be with the men. One 
forgets one is a surgeon when fighters 
are so urgently needed. 
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In the quiet of our camp we feel 
lonesome. We wait around the radio 
for a Soviet communique. Our driver 
waits with us. We ask him why he 
doesn’t go to sleep. 

“I’m on guard,” he replies. 

“Against whom? The Germans are 
a good twelve miles distant.” 

“Against- bad dreams,” he says. 
“Why aren’t you asleep yourself?” 

And I realize that I too am on 
guard against my dreams. It is al- 
most unbearable to see, in our dreams, 
the faces of dear ones of whose fate 
we do not know. 

Our men are supposed to engage the 
enemy in the morning. At the ap- 








& 


Above: Cows deep in the woods supply milk 

for the guerrilla wounded. Below, left: In 

peacetime training such as this, the collective 

farmers prepared themselves for their roles 

as guerrilla fighters. Below, right: A hospital 
in a village held by the guerrillas 


pointed hour when we should hear 
firing, nothing stirs. We wonder what 
has detained our men; have they fallen 
into an ambush? 

Then our scouts arrive with good 
news. The operation has gone well. 
The enemy, taken by surprise, hid be- 
hind their concrete fortifications. Some 
have already been finished off. And 
mines have been laid around the rest 
to prevent their escape. Booty is be- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MY COUNTRY—SOVIET ESTONIA 


A noted Estonian musician tells why his country looks 
for independence only within the Soviet family of nations 


S the guns of the Red Army roar 

their greetings to the peoples of 

the Baltic, my native land, the little 

Estonian nation, with a population of 

slightly over a million, finds itself again 

in the limelight—and with it the so- 
called “Baltic Problem.” 

This “problem,” used to endanger 
the accord between the Soviet Union 
and her allies, looms large only in the 
minds of the anti-Soviet forces anxious 
to destroy that accord. To the Eston- 
ians—and the Latvians and Lithuanians 
as well—the only problem is how soon 
they will be reunited to the Soviet 
Union. 

To understand how this “problem” 
arose we must analyze in whose interest 
it is being raised. 

The forces of fascism no longer hope 
for victory on the battlefield. But be- 
fore they surrender unconditionally 
they are resorting to their last trick, 
that of promoting discord among the 
United Nations, by stirring up old 
rivalries and prejudices. ‘Thus the 
question of British bases can be ex- 
ploited to divide the United States 
from Great Britain; and the old 
Bolshevik bogey can be raised again to 
divide them both from the USSR. 

For that purpose the Goebbels in- 
spired or Goebbels duped divisionists 
can use the Baltic “problem.” For they 
gamble on the lack of information re- 
garding the Baltic, among the Amer- 
ican people. 

_. They present the problem as a case 
of the “big bad Soviet wolf” all set to 
devour the “poor little democratic Red 
Riding Hoods” .of the Baltic. And so 
‘little is known. of the political and 
economic backgrounds and the history 
of the Baltic countries that even. some 
Americans friendly to the Soviet Union 
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have accepted that picture and rec- 
onciled themselves to “recognizing” the 
Soviet “conquest” of the Baltic as the 
price of peace, a compromise that must 
be made with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter for the sake of Amer- 
ican-Soviet understanding. 

The fallacies in this position are 
serious. First, the Baltic states were 
poor and little but not democracies. 
They were fascist dictatorships. Sec- 
ondly, the Atlantic Charter was pro- 
claimed a year after the change of the 
Baltic countries to Soviet status. A 
general retroactive application of its 
principles would prove exceedingly em- 
barrassing to the United States and 
our other allies. Thirdly, the change to 
Soviet status ‘was voluntary, not 
through “conquest.” And finally, inde- 
pendence, as the Baltic peoples know it, 
is something they have never had, not 
even in the years of their “formal inde- 
pendence” after the world war, until 
they entered the Soviet Union. Inde- 
pendence is something they can look for- 
ward to only when they rejoin the So- 
viet family of nations. 

Political freedom and opportunity 
for full cultural and economic develop- 
ment came at last to the Baltic peoples 
when they became Soviet Republics. 
That it is in that status that they hope 
to realize their destiny as free peoples 
is shown by the fact that their armed 
battalions march beside the Red Army 
and their guerrilla detachments fight in 
liaison with the Red Army. 

To understand what “independence” 
means to the Baltic nations we must 
make a quick historical survey. Up to 
1918 Estonia and Latvia had never 
been’ independent, while Lithuania’s 
independence. was only effective in as- 


-sociation with Poland or other powers. 


By VLADIMIR PADWA 


At the dawn of their recorded history, 
in the thirteenth century, German in- 
vaders, the so-called Teutonic Knights, 
possessed themselves of the land and 
enslaved the people. Though their di- 
rect political rule was replaced by that 
of the tsars their power as the ruling 
class remained unshaken up to recent 
years. They belong to the “Junker” 
class, the “Baltic Barons’ who have 
played such a sinister role in European 
history. Therefore it is quite natural 
for the Baltic people to look upon the 
Germans as their traditional enemies. 
They have suffered from their arro- 
gance for over 700 years. 

The Russian conquest of the Baltic 
over 200 years ago left the German 
landowners on their estates. The tsarist 
autocracy found them useful as an in- 
strument through which to maintain 
the subjection of the Baltic peoples. 
That was why tsarist autocracy ranked 
equally with the German landowners 
in the hatred of the Baltic peoples. 

It must be stressed that this hatred 
did not extend to the Russian people 
with whom, in fact, the Baltic peoples 
have often joined in a comradeship-in- 
arms. As far back as 1214 the Baltic 


‘people fought with the Russians against 


the German invaders. And later they 
fought shoulder to shoulder against an- 
other common enemy—the tsar’s gov- 
ernment. 

In this fight, in which they took part 
in the Russian revolution, Baltic in- 
tellectuals did not look toward separa- 


‘tion from Russia. This was acknowl- 


edged in a statement by the Informa- 
tion Department of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs (London): 
“In the spring of 1917 none of the 
Baltic provinces contemplated or de- 
sired complete detachment from Russia, 
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although they certainly seized the op- 
portunity of making a bid for a measure 
of autonomy and for much needed re- 
forms.” 

How then did a small country like 
Estonia with a little over a million 


population become an_ independent 
state in 1918? To understand that we 
must go back to the war of intervention 
in Russia. 

To wage this war the interventionist 
powers had to have “bridgeheads,” 
especially for their attack on Petrograd. 
For this purpose the Baltic states were 
particularly well suited. Therefore we 
find the interventionist powers playing 
upon the natural desire of the Baltic 
peoples for independence. 

From the beginning, however, these 
bridgehead “‘states” were artificial enti- 
ties. Following the failure of inter- 
vention these states became stations in 
the “cordon sanitaire’ with which the 
interventionist powers hoped to block 
the Soviet Union from contact with 
the West; and also to serve as “‘bridge- 
heads” in waiting, pending another op- 
portunity for intervention. 

Thus the “independence” of the 
Baltic states was dependent on their 
functioning as advance bastions against 
the Soviet Union. It is this sort of 
“independence” that the exiled ruling 
cliques talk about and that the Amer- 
ican seditionist press laments. 


In terms of reality such “independ- 
ence” was a monstrosity. Estonia torn 
artificially out of the Russian body was 
no better off than would be Massachu- 
setts, let us say, torn out of the U.S.A. 
and turning toward a foreign state with 
which it has no natural economic ties 
for trade relations. 

The disastrous economic  conse- 
quences of this amputation were imme- 
diately felt by Estonia. Her industry 
declined to a fraction of its former 
volume. 

In the beginning the farmers were 
in a more fortunate position than the 
workers. They benefited from the 
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agrarian reform—which had been one 
of the chief aims of the All-Russian 
revolutionary movement and could not 
be evaded by the government of “inde- 
pendent” Estonia. But the unhealthy 
economic basis of the whole venture of 
this kind of “independence” soon re- 
acted on agriculture also. By 1936— 
over one-third of all the farms had 
gone bankrupt and been absorbed by 
the banks. 

Popular discontent, generated by the 
economic crises, created a favorable 
hunting ground for the German fifth 
column—the Estonian fascist ‘“Wabs” 
organization. In 1934 under the pre- 
text of “saving democracy” the head of 
the Estonian government, Konstantin 
Paets, assumed dictatorial powers. All 
political parties were suspended and a 
full-fledged fascist regime was estab- 
lished. Similar developments took place 
in Latvia; and Lithunania had already 
gone through this fascization in 1927. 


The Soviet government viewed with 
the greatest concern these fascist de- 
velopments in the Baltic. Knowing 
well that in spite of the Russo-German 
pact of 1939, a German attack on the 
Soviet Union was imminent, it had to 
act promptly against the grave danger 
threatening from the Baltic “bridge- 
heads,” since non-aggression pacts and 
other treaties had failed. It became 
increasingly clear that the fascist Baltic 
governments would capitulate and 
function as quisling governments for 
the Nazis, providing Germany with 
strategic bases for advances against the 
Soviet Union. There was no time to 
lose. The Soviet government demanded 
and obtained bases for the Red Army 
in the Baltic states, turning the proj- 
ected bastions of German invasion into 
bastions for Soviet defense. 

The people of Estonia used this fa- 
vorable moment to rise against Kon- 
stantin Paets and his fascist clique. 
They established a People’s Govern- 
ment. Then in a nationwide plebiscite 
they cast their vote by an overwhelm- 


Estonian guerrillas hear the report of a Red 
Army officer from one of the units that have 
penetrated into Soviet Estonia 


ing majority for return to the Soviet 
family of nations. The same thing 
happened in Latvia and Lithuania. 

This was the beginning of real in- 
dependence and growth for the Baltic 
republics. Their tiny economies began 
to flourish, revitalized by beneficial 
streams from the giant Soviet economy. 

In the new Soviet Baltic states only 
heavy industry, public communications 
and banks were declared national prop- 
erty. Farming remained on an indivi- 
dual basis. Over 26,000 new farms 
were established in Soviet Estonia, 
while an equal number of small farms 
received additional land allotments. 
The government spent over 230 mil- 
lion rubles on the rehabilitation of 
peasantry through cancellation of debts 
and mortgages and through outright 
subsidies. To preserve the individual 
farms and, at the same time, to make 
them part of a general economic plan, 
the government dealt with the farmers 
through the network of rural coopera- 
tive societies. 

In fascist Estonia almost two-thirds 
of the budget had gone for administra- 
tive expenses; under the Soviet gov- 
ernment only one-eighth of the budget 
went for that purpose. In comparison 
with the fascist budget on education 
and general culture, the Soviet budget 
was two and a half times greater. To 
the development of industry fascist 
Estonia had devoted one per cent of 
the budget ; Soviet Estonia devoted over 
37 per cent. 

As a result of this Soviet policy edu- 
cation and culture in general entered 
upon an amazing development. To 
fully appreciate the change, let us com- 
pare the expenditures on arts and on 
public libraries under the two regimes. 
On these the Soviet government expendi- 
tures soared beyond comparison with 
the fascists’ allotments: in these fields. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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John Paul Jones 
and Suvorov 


By THEODORE E. NORTON 





A historical moment when Amer- 
ica and Russia met in the mutual 
respect of two great fighting men 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


ECAUSE tthe highest military 
award in the Red Army is the 
Order of Suvorov, the name of the 
eighteenth century Russian is frequent- 
ly found in our newspapers these days. 
Americans know that in the Soviet 
Union Suvorov is regarded as the 
greatest military genius of Russian his- 
tory, but do not know much more than 
that about him. We have in our own 
historical literature, however, a mag- 
nificent account of Suvorov by none 
other than our naval hero John Paul 
Jones. The text of Jones’s narration 
of his last meeting with Suvorov will 
be given below. What a great Ameri- 
can and a great Russian thought of 
each other one hundred and fifty years 
ago acquires new significance in the 
light of mounting friendliness between 
our countries, fostered by comradeship- 
in-arms in the terrible struggle against 
German fascism. 

What was the American officer do- 
ing in the Russian navy? It has been 
felt by some that his willingness to 
“hire out” to an alien power somewhat 
dulls the luster of Jones’s glory as a 
hero of America’s patriotic war of in- 
dependence. But Jones never wavered 
in his Americanism, was not a soldier 
of fortune. The honor and the future 
greatness of the American naval ser- 
vice were always uppermost in_ his 
mind. When he was presented to Cath- 
erine the Great he had scarcely unbent 
his knee before he handed the Empress 
a copy of the new Constitution of the 
United States, 


Naval Experience for America 


It is true that, like his good friend 
Lafayette, Jones had an unashamed 
thirst for glory. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury this would not have sounded so 
vain and self-centered as it does today. 
A man of high professional competence, 
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Jones was advised by Jefferson to ac- 
cept Catherine’s bid for his services. 
Both Jones and Jefferson were think- 
ing of this service as an opportunity to 
gain further naval experience for 
America. There was no American 
navy in 1788. Jones and Jefferson were 
convinced that there would have to be 
one if the new republic was not to be 
forever dominated by the vast naval 
power of the still unfriendly Great 
Britain. It will hardly be claimed 
that Jefferson was a war-monger. 

But, it may be wondered by persons 
who have pictured that country as an 
exotic oriental despotism, completely 
alien to western civilization, why, of 
all countries, Russia? The answer is, 
of course, that Russia, by the eight- 
eenth century, was very much a part 
of Europe and western civilization. 
Catherine was one of the “enlightened 
despots” and her country was the lead- 
ing military power of Europe. She was 
by no means sympathetic with revolu- 
tionary governments but was astute 
enough to see their significance and to 
collaborate with them when it favored 
Russian national interests to do so. ““The 
Empress,” Jones wrote to Lafayette in 
1788, “is persuaded that the Ameri- 
can revolution cannot fail to bring 
about others, and to influence every 
other government.” Russia had defi- 
nitely supported the cause of American 
independence in its “Act of armed neu- 
trality” of 1780 and Catherine had re- 
fused to rent out mercenary troops to 
the British army in America. Russia’s 
governing classes were culturally close 
to France, and Jones as well as Jef- 
ferson and many other Americans loved 
France as a second fatherland. Finally, 
a consideration surely not lost upon 
Jones was that Turkey had gone to war 
against Russia in 1787 largely through 
British urging. 
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ALEXANDER SUVOROV 





The second Turkish War of 1787- 
1792 was a part of the “working out” 
of what Americans might have called 
Russia’s Manifest Destiny. Russian 
national expansion to the Black Sea in 
the eighteenth century could be com- 
pared with American expansion to the 
Pacific in the nineteenth century. 


Campaign of the Liman 


The Campaign of the Liman, the 
estuary at the mouths of the Dnieper 
and Bug rivers, was an important na- 
val action in this War. This action, or 
series of actions, took place in 1788. 
The Russian naval task was to destroy 
or disperse the Turkish fleet which 
supported the ‘Turkish-held fortress 
Ochakov. The Prince-Marshal Po- 
temkin was generalissimo of the Rus- 
sian sea and land forces moving against 
Ochakov. 

The details of the Campaign of the 
Liman need not be given here. Jones 
was engaged as commander of the Rus- 
sian naval force in the campaign but 
actual command was withheld. Jones 
served ably, in a manner worthy of 
his reputation as a great sea-fighter. 
Through the jealousies of court in- 
triguers close to Potemkin and the 
prince-marshal’s own hostility, Jones 
was hampered in the command (a fa- 
vorite was actually placed ahead of 
him) and denied credit for his contri- 
bution to the final victory at Ochakov: 

Caution is necessary in accepting the 
picture of Jones as completely victim- 
ized and the Russian leadership as com- 
pletely vicious. In the connivings 
against Jones, Potemkin, whose malice 
toward Suvorov caused the same kind 
of bungling on land that his malice 
toward the American caused at sea, is 
not to be absolved. His surly preju- 
dice against Jones would have been 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THE THIRTY-SIXTH MONTH 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


Captain Kournakoff draws up the balance sheet 
of the three years of war on the Eastern front 


HE third year of the Soviet-Ger- 

man war is so replete with tre- 
mendous military events that one hesi- 
tates to tackle the task of sketching 
them in a brief article. It will be pos- 
sible to give here only the roughest 
thumb-nail sketch of the most salient of 
them. 

Firstly, the third year of the war is 
distinguished from the other two by 
one basic characteristic: it is a defeat- 
less year for the Red Army. All 
through the twelve months of the past 
year the Red Army has held the stra- 
tegic initiative firmly in its hands. 

The Germans held the tactical ini- 
tiative in narrow sectors of the front 
four times: in early July at Kursk, in 
late November and early December 
before Kiev, in February in the region 
of Uman and finally, early in June— 
north of Yassy. 

The German offensive at Kursk re- 


Two Soviet girls of the signal corps in action 
on the Baltic front. They are Lance Corporal 
A. Belova and Sergeant A. Gavrilova 
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sulted in a catastrophic retreat which 
brought them to the Dnieper. The Kiev 
counter-offensive ended in the Germans 
being pressed to the Carpathians. The 
Uman counter-blow finished in the “‘it- 
tle Stalingrad,” Korsun. The near 
future will tell what the result of the 
counter-blow at Yassy will be. It will 
hardly be advantageous to the Germans. 

Secondly, the third year of the war 
has seen the great third Soviet offensive 
which covered not only the winter 
period, but the summer, fall, winter 
and early spring periods. The emer- 
gence of the first great Soviet summer 
offensive is the second basic character- 
istic of the third year of the war. 

The Red Army has liberated during 
the third year of the war as much ter- 
ritory as it had roughly liberated dur- 
ing the first two years. The Germans 
had occupied at different times close 
to 800,000 square miles of Soviet ter- 
ritory. The first Soviet winter offen- 
sive liberated about 100,000 square 
miles, the second winter offensive— 
about 190,000, and the offensives of the 
third year—about 300,000 square miles. 
Thus about 200,000 square miles re- 
main to be liberated. 

The offensive of the third year de- 
veloped on a front of 1,000 miles to 
an average depth of 300 miles. 

(The first Soviet offensive developed 
roughly on a 400-mile front to a depth 
of 250 miles; the second winter offen- 
sive—on a front of 500 miles to 
a depth of 340 miles.) 

The following “calendar” of events 
during the past war year (June 1943- 
June 1944) will give a general idea 
of the scope of the Soviet operations 
by showing the dates when a score of 
major points were recaptured by the 
Red Army: 


August 5 Orel 
" “Belgorod 
August 23 Kharkov 
September 8  Stalino 
“ 16 Novorossisk 
is 17‘ Bryansk 
” 21 Dniepropetrovsk 
= 21 Chernigov 
22 ~=Poltava 
ye 25 Smolensk 
October 10 Zaporozhye 
November 9 _ Kiev 


November 26 Gomel 
January 20 Novgorod 
February 22 Krivoy Rog 

March 30 Chernovits 
a 28 Nikolayev 
April 10 Odessa 
“15 Tarnopol 
May 9 _ Sevastopol 


During the past year the Red Army 
has advanced as follows (in round fig- 
ures) : 

Along the Novgorod-Pskov direc- 
tion—125 miles. 

Along the Viazma-Orsha direction— 
100 miles. 

Along the Orel-Polessye direction— 
275 miles. 

Along the Kursk-Lutsk direction— 
400 miles. 

Along the Kharkov-Lvov direction— 
500 miles. 

Along the Donbas-Carpathian direc- 
tion—600 miles. 

Along the Novorossisk-Odessa direc- 
tion—400 miles. 


Thus the third Soviet offensive, very 
much like the German second offensive, 
was distinctly “weighted” in the south, 
with the greatest advance taking place 
precisely in the richest agricultural, in- 
dustrial and mining area of the Ukraine 
and the Donbas. 

Thus almost the entire Ukraine has 
been liberated, including the Crimea 
and the Donets Basin. The blockade of 
Leningrad has been lifted. The last 
threat to Moscow from the Smolensk 


direction has been eliminated. All the . 


Soviet Black Sea ports have been freed. 
The Soviet border with Czechoslovakia 
has been reached in at least one sector. 
The Red Army has crossed into Ro- 
mania. To sum up, the Germans have 
lost every single strategically valuable 
objective, they held on Soviet soil. 
Their stubbornness in clinging to the 
remaining 200,000-odd square miles of 
Soviet territory can be explained only 
by defensive reasons: they want to keep 
the Red Army as long as possible and 
as far as possible from German soil. 
Their local attacks near Yassy and 
around Stanislavov and Tarnopol are 
nothing but attempts to delay and dis- 
rupt the schedule of the coming Soviet 
grand offensive. 
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LENINGRAD ¢ MOSCOW « Siv. 


T was in the battles for these hero cities that German might 
was halted, blunted and then sent reeling back. We show here 

moments of their agony and moments of their triumph, symbols 

of the triumph now spreading through the democratic world. 


Reading down, left column: Leningrad; this poster, "Death to 
the Baby Killers" was put upon the single wall left standing of 
an apartment house bombed by the Nazis, one of their 
“military objectives.’ The call to vengeance was answered in 
‘time; the Nazi siege was lifted; scores of thousands of the Baby - 
Killers met death on the battle fields outside of Leningrad; 
and, finally, Nazis entered the proud city—as prisoners. 


Center column, reading down: Moscow: one of the victory 
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FVASTOPOL ¢ STALINGRAD 


Flutes celebrating the Soviet victories, the first of which, of 
mecisive importance, was won before Moscow itself. 


| scene in Moscow during the siege; an anti-aircraft battery 
a" a roof top overlooking the center of the city. 


ight hand column, reading down: Sevastopol; a mother and 
hild board an evacuation ship during the last days of the 
pical defense. A Soviet tank rumbles through the deserted 
greets as Soviet life returns to reanimate the ruined city. 


*Mtalingrad: In the icy snow of the steppe before Stalingrad the 
ast battles for the city were fought, the battles that finally 
turned the Nazi tide. Night and day, construction crews, many 
of them volunteers from all parts of the USSR, toil to rebuild 
the city of doom to fascism, of glory to the democratic world. 








Now let us look at the losses of both 
sides during this third year of the war. 
At this writing (June 11) the official 
Soviet yearly summary is not out and 
we will have to do some speculative fig- 
uring. However, we have some exact 
figures at our disposal on which to base 
these calculations (we will correct them 
against official figures next month). 

It will be remembered that at the end 
of the second year of war, the figures 
stood as follows: 

German losses: 


Killed and prisoners 6,400,000 


Planes 43,000 
Tanks 42,400 
Guns 56,500 


Soviet losses: 


Killed and missing “4,200,000 


Planes 23,000 
Tanks 30,000 
Guns 35,000 


The tabulation of the German losses 
during the third year of the war are 
fragmentary. However, we have the 
exact figures covering the following 
operations: 

Offensive July 5-Nov. 5 (all fronts), 
the Zhukov offensive (Carpathian) 
March 4-31, the Korsun, Nikopol and 
Sneghirevka traps, and the Crimean 
campaign (April 8-May 12). These 
figures total up to the following Ger- 
man losses: 

Officers and men killed 1,250,000 


Officers and men pris- 


oners 221,000 
Planes 11,600 
Tanks 22,800 
Guns 32,000 


To these figures we must add the 
German losses which occurred during 
the great battle of the Dnieper, at Len- 
ingrad, in the Odessa direction, and 
numerous others which have not been 
tabulated. It would be thus quite con- 
servative to say that during the past 
three years the Germans have lost cer- 
tainly no less than: 


Officers and men killed 


and prisoners 8,000,000 
Planes 55,000 
Tanks 67,000 
Guns 90,000 


The corresponding figures for the 
Red Army probably will be close to: 
Officers and men killed 


. OF missing 5,000,000 
Planes 30,000 
Tanks 40,000 
Guns 50,000 


It will be remembered that we fig- 
ured that on June 22, 1941, the Ger- 
mans had at their disposal some 24,- 
000,000 mobilizable men from all 
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Fascist European countries. If we 
deduct from this number the 8,000,000 
killed and prisoners of the Eastern 
Front, as well as another two or three 
million “irreparably” injured, plus the 
4,000,000 which could have been mo- 
bilized in Italy and which are of no 
avail now, we will find that the Ger- 
mans, for all purposes cannot have more 


.than 9,000,000 men left (including 


Finns, Hungarians, Romanians, Bul- 
garians, etc.). It is probable thus that 
the USSR has a like number of men 
available for use on the German Front. 
For the first time in this war the man- 
power of both contending giants has 
been approximately equalized. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
opening of the Second Front is so im- 
portant. This is why Marshal Stalin 
said that a common Allied effort was 
necessary for the defeat of Germany in 
short order. Now that it is here final 
victory is in sight. 

At this writing the invasion is going 
very well. Its first phase has shown 
that the Allies have air and sea su- 
premacy over the enemy and that on 
land they can cope with the Wehrmacht 
successfully. It has shown that the 
“Atlantic Wall” was not impregnable 
and that thus the German strategy of 
defense, substituted by the Germans for 
their doctrine of all-out offensive, is also 
in the process of collapsing. 

The military decisions of Teheran 
being implemented now by: a. the most 
important creation of shuttle-bombing 
bases in the USSR which have snapped 
shut an aerial “dome” over all Nazi- 
held Europe, b. by the most successful 
offensive in Italy, and c. the invasion 
of France, came after the world had 
seen that the Red Army can defeat the 
Germans not only in Winter, but also 
in the Summer and Fall. It was the 
Kursk operation and the Battle of the 
Dnieper that did what the Battle of 
Moscow and Stalingrad could not do— 
bring into effect real coalition strategy. 

The blows from the East are begin- 
ning to fall. As this goes to press the 
Soviet High Command has announced 
that an offensive is under way on the 












Red Armymen advancing from 

a Romanian village where they 

have been quartered receive a 

friendly send-off from the in- 
habitants 







Karelian Isthmus. It is aimed at crack- 
ing the reconstructed Mannerheim 
Line, at clearing the Northern shore of 
the Gulf of Finland and thus giving 
the Baltic Fleet elbow room for their 
forthcoming grand offensive on the 
main front. During the first two days 
the armies under the command of 
General Govorov have penetrated the 
Finnish defenses to a depth of fifteen 
miles on a twenty-five mile front, lib- 
erating more than eighty communities 
including the railroad town of Terijoki. 


TO THE RED ARMY 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 


To this text the composer, Elie Sieg- 
meister, has provided a musical setting. 
The song is dedicated by its author and 
composer to American-Soviet friendship. 


IGHTY Soviet Armies 
Marching to the West, 
Red Star on your visor, 
Courage in your breast. 


Mighty Soviet Armies, 
Warriors brave and strong. 
Freedom is your watchword 
As you forge along. 


II 
The eyes of all the people 
Poor upon the earth 
Follow your great battle 
For mankind’s rebirth 


Mighty Soviet Armies, 
Allies, Comrades, Friends, 


We will march beside you 
Till Fascism ends. 


Chorus. 


Mighty Soviet Armies, 
Fatherland! 

The earth of your Union warms the 
heart of man! 

Fascist foes surround you with their ring 
of steel, 

But your warriors crush them with a 
workman’s heel. 


Mighty Soviet Armies, 
Allies of the Free, 

We will fight beside you 
Until Victory. 


Mighty Soviet Armies, 
Now as one we stand, 
Allies all together 

For the cause of man. 


guard your 


Salute to the Soviet Armies from our 
land, 

Salute to the Soviet Armies from our 
land. 
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“ O tell the truth, Marsh, the 

ambition of my ‘life is to crush 
out Soviet Russia,” is what Herbert 
Hoover told Benjamin C. Marsh, secre- 
tary of the People’s Lobby, according 
to Marsh’s interview with the San 
Francisco News published August 13, 
1931, 

“Even if you starve the women and 
children?” asked Marsh who was try- 
ing to raise funds for Russian relief. 

“Yes,” was Hoover’s reported reply. 


When Hoover was voted out of of- ° 


fice in 1932 by the largest margin ever 
registered up to that time, most of us 
assumed that Hooverism was dead and 
buried. In American political life we 
have a tradition that once an ex-Pres- 
ident is out of the race we bury him, 
dead or alive, and this tradition has 
given Hoover a cloak of invisibility 
which has greatly aided him in carrying 
on his political maneuvering and con- 
tinuing his campaign against the USSR. 

What is the explanation for this 
man’s blind hatred for the Soviet 
Union? Some people believe that his 
hostility stems from the cancellation of 
his mining concessions in 1918, which 
he held in partnership with the Russian 
r sarist family and which allegedly con- 
stituted the biggest venture of his career 
as a promoter, 

Hoover had gone to Russia in 1910, 
and, with his brother, had launched in 
rapid succession some ten oil com- 
panies in which the British public in- 
vested—and lost—approximately $14,- 
000,000. In these wild-cat Maikop 
oil ventures, it has been charged that 
drilling was started on lands for which 
no mining rights from the govern- 
ment had been obtained and others 
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FULL FACE: 


Herbert Hoover 


By ROBERT W. DUNN and CHARLES J. COE 


The first of a series of articles on the anti-Sovieteers stripping 
their disguises and bringing their covert aims into the light 





N April 30th, 1944 at about 

9:15 P.M. in a broadcast to 
North America, the Berlin com- 
mentator who styles himself 
Paul Revere, but is really Doug- 
las Chandler, under indictment 
as an American traitor, re- 
viewed Herbert Hoover’s stand 
on foreign policy. After quoting 
at length from a Hoover article 
of 1939, just before England 
declared war on Germany, 
warning the USA not to enter 
the European conflict, Revere 
said: 


“Those were the words of a true 
American patriot, a soldier patriot, 
for whom and with whom, I conduct 
my microphone activities here in 
Berlin. Had the broad mass of my 
American compatriots listened to 
such warnings and taken them to 
heart, it would not have been possi- 
ble for Roosevelt to carry out the 
series of diabolical maneuvers by 
which he and Hull jockeyed Japan, 
Germany and Italy into war with the 
United States. . . . Remember the 
password for all true _ patriots— 
Let us regain our independence and 
get our country back.” (Recorded at 
the C.B.S. shortwave listening station.) 


Yet in our own country 
Hoover claims to be the father 
of the Teheran Declaration. 


Which is right? 











were abandoned before drilling had 
really begun.* Cries of deliberate 
“fraud” filled the British investment 
journals after the Maikop bubbles had 
burst. 

Then came Hoover’s Russo-Asiatic 
Consolidated Limited, capitalized at 
£12,000,000. Both the British and 
Russian governments had raised ques- 
tions about the non-payment of taxes 
on high wartime profits from its copper 
mines and then in 1918 the Soviet 
Union cancelled its mining concessions. 
Hoover’s office at No. 1 London Wall 
Buildings filed a claim against the 
Soviet Government for $280,000,000 


as compensation for “properties,” “prob- 





*See “The Rise of Herbert Hoover,” by 
Walter W. Liggett, and “The Strange Case of 
Mr. Hoover,” by John Hamill. 


able” ore, and “probable” profit. Ac- 
cording to John Hamill in his book, 
after Hoover became President the 
shares of this company shot up, and the 
company foisted another 3% million 
shares on the British investing public 
at a premium of nearly 50: per cent. 


Hoover as Relief Administrator 


Herbert Hoover had a better oppor- 
tunity than almost any American to 
learn the truth about the Soviet Union. 
As U. S. food administrator during 
World War I, he could not help but 
know about the wanton mass-murder- 
ing and plundering of villages carried 
out on orders of the White Guard Rus- 
sian generals, Kolchak, Denikin, Yude- 
nich and Wrangel. But contrary to the 
oficial U. S. policy of non-interven- 
tion, Hoover at that time gave aid to 
these counter-revolutionary generals 
while denying food to the starving peo- 
ple of Russia. 

For example, in a partial report by 
Hoover in November, 1919, on the use 
of $100 million of funds for famine 
relief in eastern Europe, Russia was 
mentioned in three places. One of the 
tables in the report contained an item 
of $4,600,000 for relief supplies 
“shipped” to Russia, and another item 
for $100,000, all of which went to 
General Yudenich, who was leading a 
White Army on Petrograd. Another 
table listed 22,474 tons of food de- 
livered to the “government of North- 
west Russia” —the same Yudenich. Other 
amounts were listed as delivered to the 
“government of South Russia,” i.e. the 
Denikin expedition against the Soviets. 
Similarly, the 2,562 tons of supplies 
sent to Finland went into the hands of 
Baron Mannerheim’s White Terror 
government. 

The Soviet Government stood firm 
despite all efforts by Hoover and his 
like to bring about its collapse. And 
so in the end Hoover found himself 
perforce administering the $20,000,000 
worth of food supplies sent to Soviet 
Russia by our government. Whatever 
Hoover’s own designs for utilizing his 
relief apparatus for peaceful interven- 
tion in Soviet affairs when military 
intervention was no longer possible, the 
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Soviet Government was by now sufh- 
ciently strong to prevent American aid 
from being used for anything but hu- 
manitarian ends. And the help from 
America was a big factor in the recov- 
ery of the Soviet people from the great 
famine of 1921-22 brought on by the 
worst drouth in history, coming in the 
wake of the years of war, civil war, 
intervention and blockade. 


Recognition 


In his term of office as President, 
1929-1933, Hoover refused to. aakeeven 
a gesture in the direction of recognition 
of the Soviet Union. Even his predeces- 
sor, Calvin Coolidge, when President 
in 1923, in his first message to a regular 
session of Congress, had broached the 
question of negotiations with Moscow, 
an approach which the Soviet Govern- 
ment welcomed but which Secretary 
of State Hughes then rejected. 

But Hoover kept glumly to his non- 
recognition line right up to the day of 
his defeat by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the election of 1932. 

In his annual message to Congress, 
for example, in 1929, the year after 
his election, Hoover remained silent 
on the subject of recognition, even 
though the Soviet Union (August 27, 
1928) had been the first nation to 
ratify the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, 
through which Hoover boasted, ‘“‘a new 
world outlook has been inaugurated 
which has profoundly affected the for- 
eign policies of nations.” 

Despite the progressive growth of 
Soviet trade and industry, Hoover, re- 
ferring specifically to the Soviet Union 
then in the second year of its first Five- 
Year Plan, declared: 

“The world in this hour is witness- 
ing the most overwhelming tragedy of 
ten centuries in the heart-breaking 
life-and-death struggle with starvation 
by a nation of 150 millions of people. 
In Russia under the new tyranny a 
group, in pursuit of social theories, 
has destroyed the primary self-interest 


impulse of the individual to produc- 
tion.” 


Hoover’s hatred of the Soviet Union 
made him look toward the fascist Axis 
as a means of preventing the spread of 
‘‘bolshevism.” Sometimes this took the 
form of a simple expression of prefer- 
ence as in a speech made by Hoover at 
his home town, Palo Alto, California: 


“My thinking always comes to a 
precipice when I reflect on the profit 
system, for beyond the precipice I see 
either communism or fascism. Per- 
sonally I prefer fascism.” (Federated 


’ Press, February 18, 1936.) 
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Though Hoover did not give enthusi- 
astic endorsement to fascism, he seemed 
to feel rather at home in the company 
of Nazis. When he went to Germany 
in 1938, he was escorted around the 
country by Hitler’s personal aide, Cap- 
tain Fritz Wiedeman, who was in 
charge of Nazi spy activities in the 
United States. Hoover in fact had a 
long interview with Hitler himself. At 
a dinner where he was feted by leading 
Nazi officials he praised the develop- 
ment made by “modern (Nazi) Ger- 
many.” Upon his return to this coun- 
try he was quoted in the press in praise 
of the “economic security” which Hit- 
ler had brought to Germany—even to 
those in concentration camps. 


The Price of Munich 


As late as May 1939, only four 
months before the Munich governments 
of Chamberlain and Daladier found 
themselves in a war they never expected, 
the Soviet Government had urged a 
solid collective front against Axis ag- 


gression. The Soviet statement realisti- 


cally declared: 


“The evasion of specific obligations 
in the hope that in the event of war 
the Soviet Union, despite the absence 
of any pledges, would attract the fire 
of the aggressor by rushing to the aid 
of the attacked country, is a calcula- 
tion as naive as it is cynical. 

“But any genuine attempt to build 
a bloc against aggression will find the 
Soviet Union anxious as always to 
throw all its power into the scales on 
the side of peace and democracy.” 


The Munichmen refused to listen to 
the Soviet warnings which were soon 
confirmed by the events that followed. 
They not only spurned any military 
pact with the Soviet Union but also dis- 
patched military aid in support of 
fascist aggression against the Soviet 
Government. The failure of this costly, 
stupid Munich policy became particu- 
larly apparent when the Finnish adven- 
ture failed and when France fell after 
Hitler made his “six weeks’ march 
across France. In the wreckage that 
followed, Chamberlain was forced out, 
and France was overrun by the Nazis. 
But the free world, profiting from its 
lesson, began the movement away from 
Munichism and finally achieved the 
collective front against Nazism, which 
the Soviet Union had so long proposed 
as the only guarantee against world 
enslavement. 

November 28, 1939, the outbreak of 
the Finnish-Soviet War, seemed to 
Herbert Hoover to-be the great oppor- 





tunity he had long been looking for to 
achieve his brand of “world coopera- 
tion.” Baron Mannerheim of Finland 


_ had been the first recipient of Hoover 


“relief” after the last war, relief which 
had made possible the suppression of 
the democratic forces in Finland. Now, 
calling for $500,000,000 to help his old 
friend Mannerheim once again, Hoover 
re-assembled his former corps of “re- 
lief’ workers and, installing himself as 
chairman of the Finnish Relief Fund, 
Inc., began whooping it up for “little 
Finland.” 

The drums began to beat, and a 
concerted campaign was under way to 
force the United States into a war 
against the Soviet Union. If this cam- 
paign had been successful, Hitler would 
not be in his present predicament, and 
the whole course of history would have 
been changed. The Munichmen saw 
in the Finnish war the possibility of 
turning the war which was_ then 


“frozen” in the West, into the war in 


the East that they had so long counted 
upon as the only possible war. 

By quickly putting an end to the 
Finnish war, the Soviet Union pre- 
vented the possibility of a united world 
war against the Soviet Union. The 
Munich policy, which Hoover sup- 
ported, brought the world to the brink 
of disaster, and it was the Red Army, 
which the Municheers sought to crush, 
that finally halted Hitler’s bloody 
armies, and saved the world. 


Anti-Soviet Efforts Continue 


Undaunted by the failure of the 
Finnish adventure, on April 19, 1940, 
Hoover demanded that President 
Roosevelt recall our ambassador from 
the Soviet Union. Continuing this cam- 
paign to sever Soviet relations, Hoover 
told the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1940: 


“We (Hoover’s Administration) set 

a moral standard in the world by 

refusal to recognize the murderous 

regime in Russia. We refused to issue 

a Communist license to undermine 

our institutions.” 

Though the United States was, at 
that time, already sending supplies to 
England, Hoover demanded that we 
recall, not our ambassador to Nazi 
Germany, but only our ambassador to 
the Soviet Union! 

Hoover himself told us in September, 
1940, that Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy would soon dominate “about 60 
per cent of the world’s population.” 


“It would seem likely that the 
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totalitarian domination of Germany 
and Italy will cover most of the Con- 
tinent of Europe from Russia to the 
Atlantic and will also include much 
of the dependencies of these former 
European States in Africa and the 
East Indies.” . 

Since he omitted Tojo from his 
calculations and since he, as President, 
showed no zeal in halting Japanese 
aggression in the Far East, we get here 
an amazing picture of how his Munich 
mind viewed the post-war world. With 
complete equanimity he was awarding 
most of the world to the fascists, while 
assuring his listeners that we would 
nevertheless be able to maintain our 
“free economy” in the United States if 
only we buried our heads deeply enough 
in the sand. 


Hoover and the Republican Party 


In view of his long and consistent 
support of the policies that led to 
Munich, it is not surprising that 
Hoover was among the signers of the 
/merica First “Declaration Against 
War” in August 1941, nor to find him 
continuing a  yrear-guard campaign 
against the Administration’s win-the- 
war program ever since America’s entry 
into the war. 

The pseudo-myth of Hoover’s politi- 
cal death in 1932 had disarmed many 
people and obscured the role he has con- 
tinued to play in Republican circles, 
as the official spokesman for the reac- 
tionary Old Guard. 

But Hooverism and scarcity had be- 
come almost synonymous terms in the 
thinking of the American people. The 
American people remembered the 
broken promises. Thus it has been 
necessary for Hoover to remain in the 
background, and the ex-Presidential 
cloak of invisibility made it possible for 
Hoover to tour the country and quietly 
line up the delegates for Alf Landon 
before the Republican convention of 
1936. 

Only because of the Old Guard’s 
anxiety to halt the Willkie drive did it 
become necessary for Hoover last year 
to metamorphose himself to his more 
corporeal form. The Old Guard, be- 
coming panicky over the popularity of 
Willkie, who favored cooperation with 
the Soviet Union, pushed the chubby- 
cheeked Herbert Hoover up to the 
microphone again, hailing him as the 
“last Republican president” and “the 
elder statesman’ of the Republican 
Party.” In this way, they sought to 
make it clear that Willkie did not speak 
for the dominant group in the Repub- 
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lican Party and to tighten their hold 
over wavering Republicans who were 
becoming fed up with the Old Guard’s 
defeatist course. 

Despite his re-emergence, Hoover has 
sought to conceal his present activities. 
Quietly and unobtrusively, Hoover has 
been managing Dewey’s campaign from 
his suite at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City, with occasional trips 
to Pawling, New York, where Dewey 
and Hugh Gibson, Hoover’s close 
friend, maintain their country estates. 

Hoover’s enthusiasm for Dewey will 
be understood when it is recalled that 
at the 1940 Republican Convention 
Governor Dewey, who even then en- 
tertained White House hopes, had de- 
clared: 

“Insofar as the present Administra- 
tion has adhered to the policies of its 
predecessors, it has met with the gen- 
eral approval of the American people. 
But it has occasionally strayed from 
the path. A conspicuous and unfor- 
tunate departure was the recognition 
by the New Deal of Soviet Russia. . . . 
At last I think our Administration will 
stop trying to make deals with Russia. 
We need no such partnership.” 

The wide support in their own ranks 
of President Roosevelt’s win-the-war 
policies has made it necessary for the 
Republican machine to play down this 
side of Dewey. For the same reason 
every effort has been made to conceal 
the real role of Hoover as Dewey’s 
main backer. But more than a year ago, 
April 7, 1943, Hearst’s International 
News Service carried this report: 

“Former President Hoover in- 
formed friends in Washington he 
would be ‘entirely satisfied’ with the 
nomination of Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey as the Republican candidate.” 
Since Hearst helped to groom Hoover 

for the presidency in 1928 and has been 
his constant political companion ever 
since, who should know better than 
Hearst what the “Great Engineer” was 
up to? 

Hoover has not always been able to 
keep in the background, however. 
When Alf Landon beat the gun with 
his public endorsement of Dewey and 
coupled the endorsement with an at- 
tack on the United Nations Declaration 
at Moscow, Hoover had to come out 
in the open to correct Landon’s blunder. 

Summoned to New York, Landon 
was closeted with Hoover in a 40- 
minute conference on December 8, 
1943. After this powwow, Landon’s 
“views” had completely changed. Lan- 
don seemed quite reluctant to stay 
around and try to “explain” this sud- 
den change. He left this task to Hoover, 








































The Soviet oil industry has flourished without 
Hoover's help. 


who denied that Landon was organiz- 
ing “for or against any candidate,” and 
handed the newspapermen a written 
statement reading: 


“The Governor (Landon) did not 
take a position in opposition to the 
Moscow Pact, either in his public 
statements or to me personally. I, 
naturally, approve it, inasmuch as it 
adopts the transition period and other 
principles which I have- advocated for 
the past eighteen months.” 

But MHoover’s transition period 
(“cooling off period” is his name for 
it), as set forth in his book “Problems 
of Lasting Peace,” written in collabora- 
tion with Hugh Gibson and published 
in 1942, is obviously designed to per- 
petuate reactionary forces in power 
rather than to encourage democratic 
growth. Far from advocating post-war 
collaboration along the lines of Mos- 
cow and Teheran, Hoover states defi- 
nitely that his purpose is not to advo- 
cate any particular post-war plan. The 
book, while paying lip-service to vic- 
tory, is actually a long paean of defeat- 
ism. And despite attempts to conceal its 
anti-Soviet venom, the book contains 
plenty of indications that Hoover has 
not abandoned his desire for a world 
war against the USSR. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Question: In view of the fact that the 
Soviet Union awarded the Suvorov dec- 
oration to General Eisenhower, I would 
like to know what is the origin and sig- 
nificance of this decoration. W. G., 
Washington, D. C. 


Answer: Marshal Alexander Suvorov 
was perhaps the greatest military com- 
mander and hero of Russia. The greatest 
military strategist of his time, he was also 
a superb tactician in the field. With 
these gifts he also combined the even 
more precious one of leadership of men. 
‘The love and devotion of the soldiers in 
his command knew no bounds. 

He entered the army as a corporal and 
rose to the rank of Generalissimo in spite 
of the fact that Tsarina Catherine II 
and Tsar Paul I, under whom he served, 
both disliked him for the democratic 
spirit he wanted to instil into the ranks 
of the army. He warned that imitating 
the Prussian military school with their 
ideal of an automaton soldier would 
bring defeat to the army that adopted it. 
In contradistinction to the Prussian 
school he adopted as one of his slogans 
that “every soldier must understand the 
maneuvers his army is engaged in.” 

Through all his forty years of cam- 
paigning he never knew defeat. His ex- 
ploits, including that of crossing the 
Alps, made military history. 

Now that the Allied forces are on 
the march to Berlin from the West and 
from the East it is very fitting and sym- 
bolic that the Allied Commanders be 
awarded by the Soviet Government the 
Order of Suvorov. In Suvorov’s first 
campaign (the Seven Years War), he 
participated in the actions which brought 
defeat to the armies of Frederick the 
Great. The keys to Berlin then handed 
to the Russian armies are still in a Rus- 
sian museum. With the Russian troops 
that marched into Berlin was young 
Alexander Suvorov. 

In homage to the memory of the great 
military leader, the Soviet Union has 
named after him the military schools 
which were established in 1943 for the 
orphaned boys of this war. 

Suvorov wrote a great deal on military 
subjects. One epistle was characteris- 
tically entitled “The Science of Victory.” 


Readers will find an interesting esti- 
mate on Suvorov by John Paul Jones in 
the article by Dr. Norton in this issue. 


Question: At a forum I attended the 
statement was made that education in 
the USSR is not universal and not com- 
“9g Is that true? N. M., Lakewood, 
iN. ° 
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Answer: The Constitution of the 
USSR established the right of the citizens 
of the USSR to education, and in 1936 
when the Constitution was adopted only 
elementary education was made com- 
pulsory. However, in the course of the 
next few years, seven years of schooling— 
between the ages of seven and fourteen— 
was made universal and compulsory. 

It was expected that during the Third 
Five-Year Plan, which was to have been 
completed in 1942 but was interrupted by 
the war, complete high school education, 
that is ten years of schooling, was to be 
made universal. 

In discussing the education program of 
the Third Five-Year Plan early in 1939, 
Molotov said:- 


It provides that full secondary edu- 
cation be made universal in the cities 
and towns, and that education up to 
and including the seventh class be made 
universal in the rural districts and in 
all the national republics. The number 
of children attending elementary and 
secondary schools in towns and indus- 
trial hamlets is to increase from 8,600,- 
000 to 12,400,000, and in rural localities 
from 20,800,000 to 27,700,000. Thus 
by the end of the Third Five-Year 
Plan period we shall have over 40,- 
000,000 elementary and_ secondary 
school pupils, as compared with 8,000,- 
000 in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

As to the eighth, ninth and tenth 
classes of the secondary schools, there 
are already in these classes twelve 
times as many pupils as in the old days, 
and in 1942 there will be 34 times as 
many as before the revolution. Today 
there is hardly a working class family 
where there are no children with a 
secondary school education. And the 
number of families of workers and em- 
ployees as well as of peasants in which 
children are receiving a higher educa- 
tion is growing from year to year. 


Since 1940 there have been added new 
types of schools which are also open to 
those who may qualify, and are free. 
One type, the reorganized tekhnikum, is 
a four-year course providing a profes- 
sional or technical education. Another 
type of school is the industrial school 
which offers a two-year course for the 
training of skilled workers. A regular 
ten-year school which is equivalent to a 
full high school course or a tekhnikum 
qualifies students for entry into all in- 
stitutions of higher learning, universities, 
medical schools, etc. 

All the education mentioned above, 
with the exception of the last two years 
of secondary schools or tekhnikums, is 
free. This tuition fee was introduced at 
the end of 1940 and was tied up with 
the war preparatory measures. However, 
scholarships and even stipends remain 
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in force and these have shown a marked 
increase although the granting of scholar- 
ships and payment of stipends is made 
only on the basis of scholarship. 


Question: Now that the Holy Synod 
of the Orthodox Church has been re- 
established in the USSR, have theological 
schools qualifying students for priesthood 
been established? H. L., Toronto, Ont. 


Answer: The Holy Synod is founding 
theological schools in the various bishopric 
districts and an Orthodox Theological 
Institute in Moscow. The Orthodox 
Theological Institute will of course be 
the school for higher theological educa- 
tion and will te a three-year course. The 
district schools will give a theological 
pastorate course of two years. 

Students choosing an ecclesiastical edu- 
cation and career must be not less than 
18 years of age and will be able in the 
course of five years—two years in the 
secondary schools and three years in the 
Theological Institute—to attain higher 
theological training under the direction 
of the Holy Synod. 

The theological schools and the In- 
stitute will be free of tuition fees. In 
view of the fact that out-of-town stu- 
dents will be coming to the schools and 
the Institute, provisions for boarding stu- 
dents will be made in connection with 
these schools, and stipends will be 
granted. 

The projected curriculum for the 
Theological Institute will be the study 
of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, patristics; History of 
the Christian Church, ecumenical and 
Russian, with hagiology and the history 
of Russian religious thought; introduc- 
tion in the sphere of theological sciences; 
theology: dogmatic, moral (including 
asceticism), comparative and pastorate; 
the history of religion with Christian 
apologetics; the history and analysis of 
Russian sectarianism and of the Raskol 
(Schism); the canonical code and the 
Constitution of the USSR; liturgy, in- 
cluding history of Christian art; church 
preaching and teaching of the truths of 
religious beliefs; Christian hymnology; 
reading of theological books in the ancient 
Slavonic-Church language and church 
singing; ancient languages; reading of 
the Greek text of the Holy Scriptures and 
the works of the Holy Fathers of the 
Church in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages; the Hebrew language; reading 
of selected passages from the Bible; read- 
ing of foreign theological, apologetic and 
polemical literature (Catholic, Protestant 
and Anglican). 

For the theological pastorate secondary 
schools the courses are: biblical history, 
reading and explanation of selected pas- 
sages from the Holy Scriptures of the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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less formidable if it had not been fos- 
tered by the pack of foreign adventur- 
ers—French, Greek, Austrian, Span- 
ish, British—who commanded some ot 
the ships and certain divisions of the 
fleet. While Jones later complained 
of the ‘“‘mean subterfuges of Asiatic 
jealousy,” the fact that he remained 
greatly interested in Russia and her na- 
val program, even made many efforts 
to return to the Empress’s service, and 
refused an invitation to an important 
command in the navy of one of Rus- 
sia’s enemies, indicates that his experi- 
ence did not embitter him against 
Russia so much as it did his biogra- 
phers. A temperate account of the 
Russian experience is in the forty- 
page outline of the Second Turkish 
War in the preface to Golder’s collec- 
tion of Jones’s letters to Potemkin. 


There is on record the story of an- 
other Russian, besides the great Suvo- 
rov, who esteemed Jones. A Cossack 
seaman, identified only as Ivak, has left 
a moving account of a night reconnoi- 
tering trip, in which he served Jones as 
oarsman, through the Turkish squadron 
before Ochakov. There is not space 
for Ivak’s memoir here. It tells us of 
a quality common to Jones and Suvo- 
rov. Their zeal in action led them to 
share risks with seamen and soldiers. 
Jones’s daring reconnoitering venture 
must have delighted Suvorov, for it 
was exactly the kind of personal enter- 
prise that distinguished his first cam- 
paigning in the Seven Years War. 


While a section of the Black Sea 
fleet, with Jones sharing the command, 
operated in the Liman in the summer 
of 1788, Suvorov was encamped at 
Kinburn, the narrow peninsula which 
forms the southern shore of the Liman. 
In the preceding year he had defeated 
an attack on Kinburn, inflicting terri- 
ble losses on the Turks and forcing 
them to retire to the fortress Ochakov, 
across the Liman. Suvorov had orders 
to wait for Potemkin to bring up the 
main Russian army for the siege of 
Ochakov. (Potemkin was suffering 
from what, in General McClellan’s 
case, Lincoln called the “slows.”) At 
Kinburn, Jones consulted with Suvorov 
on details of cooperation between the 
land and sea forces. 


Jones’ account of his last meeting 
with Suvorov is a remarkable docu- 
ment. ‘The correctness of his estimate 
of Suvorov is confirmed by the best in- 
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formed modern opinion. The Russian 
military historian Kournakoff writes 
of Suvorov’s “transcendent military 
genius” in almost the same terms that 
Jones wrote one hundred and fifty 
years ago. He also emphasizes, as 
Jones had noted, the high intellectual 
attainments, the fine human qualities 
of the general, and his devotion to the 
soldiers serving under him. Kourna- 
koff says that Suvorov’s victories—in 
half a century of soldiering he never 
lost a battle—rested on the careful 
preparation he made for every action, 
constructing models of the enemy po- 
sition to be attacked, giving his men 
special training in the special tasks of 
each operation. This was another 
characteristic common to Jones and 
Suvorov. “Jones,” says Golder, “was 
a modern and scientific fighter. He 
seldom went into combat without first 
figuring the chances of success.” 


It would be incorrect to understand 
Suvorov’s attitude towards Jones, as 
expressed in the memoir which follows, 
simply as a great man’s generous sym- 
pathy for an American officer who had 
suffered ill-treatment from the imperial 
court circle. Jones was esteemed for his 
high qualities as a naval commander. 
Four years later Suvorov was to write 
to Jones and urge him to come back to 
Russia. He assured Jones that he 
could now protect him from court in- 
trigues. In a letter from Vilna, on 
March 3, 1792, he wrote: 

In a new Turkish campaign I would 
be Generalissimo of all forces, land and 
sea, and you would be responsible only to 
me—a situation which, I flatter myself, 
would not be intolerable to you. ... 

Now, my good brother, the Empress 
will have a copy of this letter. She will 
agree with me that your presence in com- 
mand of the Black Sea fleet is a neces- 
sary part of the scheme. I therefore ex- 
hort you to make no entanglements in 
the West, but return here as soon as you 
can. Come now, in the summer, when 
you can safely go to St. Petersburg; and 
come, by way of my camp here or in Po- 
land, so that we may discuss plans. 


Jones on Suvorov 


Jones died a few months after re- 
ceiving this letter and there is no rec- 
ord of a reply. In the preceding year 
he had written the following account 
of his parting visit with Suvorov: 

“After relinquishing command of 
the squadron of Kherson, I visited Gen- 
eral Suvorov at his headquarters. This 


was a month before the fall of Ocha- 
kov. His quarters were in a hut in 
one of the captured forts, and there 
were in it but two small rooms. They 
were such quarters as a Turkish colonel 


would have occupied. The General 
used one room for his office and dining- 
room, and the other for a sleeping 
apartment. He had no servants—only 
a cook and two orderlies, the latter 
looking after his horses and attending 
him personally so much as he required 
personal attention, which was but lit- 
tle. The officers of his staff had much 
better quarters than he. In person he 
is about my stature—five feet seven 
inches—but he stoops in the shoulders, 
his chest is flat and even slightly hol- 
lowed or shrunken, his body and limbs 
are slender, and his tout ensemble the 
reverse of imposing. His features are 
regular and of most. pleasant expres- 
sion; often benignant when he is ani- 
mated or amused. His complexion, 
though, seems rugged, being tanned to 
a brown hue by more than forty years 
of field service in all climates and at all 
seasons, and his face, always smooth 
shaven, has been deeply furrowed by 
time, care and pain; for he has been 
wounded many times, and his years are 
threescore. His knowledge of affairs 
is comprehensive and accurate. He is 
an apt critic of the military operations 
of the preceding two centuries, from 
the wars of Gustavus Adolphus to 
those of Frederick, and to my aston- 
ishment I found him familiar with the 
main strategy and larger operations of 
our own Revolutionary War, though 
but little has been published in Eu- 
rope concerning it. 


“He is not apparently desirous of 
personal fame, though it was easy for 
me to perceive that he had keen solici- 
tude for the opinions held of his ex- 
ploits by military men in France and 
England, which countries he was ex- 
tremely anxious to visit. 


“His attainments in languages are 
remarkable. He speaks French, Ger- 
man, Swedish, Finnish, and Polish 
well and can write correctly as well in 
all those languages. He can also make 
himself understood in several of the 
Tartar dialects, and even in Turkish. 


“Tn character he is the soul of truth 
and honor. While under the malign 
control of Potemkin he never made re- 
ports of his operations, because Potem- 
kin would not let him write the truth, 
and he would write nothing else. His 
generosity is equal to his simplicity. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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UNION REPUBLICS 


(except for the few definitely Asiatic 
Jews)—add up to 171,000,000 or ap- 


proximately 84 per cent of the 202,- 


Ugrians, the Germans and the Jews 
000,000 Soviet total. 


the peoples of the Baltic, the Finno- 


This leaves at 


including 


31,000,000 Asiatics, 
primarily the Turco-Tatars, the Ja- 


The table opposite presents a full 
list of the constituent Union Republics, 


together with the main groups organ- 
ized under them and certain factual 


gols and the small native tribes of the 
information of a basic nature. 


phetic peoples, the Iranians, the Mon- 
Russian Republic in Asia. 


most 


y 


i 


population estimates are slightly higher 
than those in my article in the June is- 
sue of Soviet Russia Today, due to the 


fact that I have obtained a more re- 


liable figure for the annual natural in- 
crease in population from the last 


Of course I 


have also added the 23,000,000 people 


who lived in the new Soviet territories 
incorporated in 1939 and 1940 and 


have assumed a small increase among 
them up till July 1, 1941. Allowance 


must be made for some margin of error 


census in January, 1939, through June, 
in these statistics. 


1941, when the Nazi invasion occurred. 
for the annual increase during these 


The figure I have used is 2 per cent 


two and one-half years. 


Available Again in a 


New Edition 


WALL MAP OF 


44 x 28 inches, 4 colors, shows resources, 
industrial centers, railread lines, political 


divisions, ete. 





Is new 


An invaluable aid for fol- 


lowing world news. 
Only 50c per copy 


and up-to-date wall map is now avail- 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd S?#., New York 16, N. Y. 


UT of print for some time, th 
or pinned to the wall] or kept rolled up 


for reference. 
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able again in a new edition. Printed on 
durable stock, it can be framed, mounted, 
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Soviet Book Wins 
American Prize 


HREE prizes were awarded in the 

eighth annual children’s spring book 
festival inaugurated by the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, one for books for small children, 
one for “middle-aged children’s” books, 
and one for “older young people.” The 
prize winner in the first category went to 
“A Ring and a Riddle,” by M. Ilin and 
his wife E. Segal. The book is translated 
by Beatrice Kinkead, illustrated by Vera 
Bock (two of whose charming drawings 
we reproduce here) and published by J. 


B. Lippincott Co. at $2.00. Like all of 
Ilin’s notable children’s books (“Russia’s 
Primer,” “Men and Mountains,” “How 
Man Became a Giant,” etc.) ; and like all 
first-rate children’s books, “A Ring and a 
Riddle” can be read with pleasure at all 
ages, from tots who have to be read to, 
to grandmothers. It has a vivid orig- 
inality. It begins as a typical exciting 
fairy tale with adventures and magic, but 
at the same time, it is a riddle which is 
worked out in the end. For this is a true 
fairy tale and the magic is real—the 
magic of science! “A Ring and a Riddle” 
well deserves its prize and will probably 
hold a place among the outstanding chil- 
dren’s books of the period. 





The Inexhaustible Heart: Ilya Ehrenburg 


A letter from KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 
On the occasion of the Order of Lenin 
award to Ilya Ehrenburg 


EOPLE whose word can be believed 

have told me that one of the big 
partisan detachments had a code of writ- 
ten instructions, one point of which ran: 
“All newspapers after being read may be 
used for cigarette papers, except for 
those sections containing Ilya Ehren- 
burg’s articles.” 

That is perhaps the shortest and most 
gratifying review of a writer’s work I 
have ever heard of. 

One may say of Ehrenburg that he has 
been accepted as one of the weapons of 
the Red Army. That aphorism isn’t my 
own, but I want to repeat it because it 
is so absolutely correct. 

When people talk of profundity in a 
writer, of the weight and significance of 
his work, I always want to ask what do 
they mean by those words. 

The “Tsar Cannon” on exhibit in the 
Kremlin Museum, is perhaps the biggest 
piece of ordnance in Russia; but does 
that make it the most powerful and most 
devastating? Are we to judge the “pro- 
fundity and significance” of a piece of 
writing by its caliber, so to speak; by the 
number of its pages, by the amount of 
time the author put into it? Is it to 
be gauged by its stylistic complexity or 
by the number of personages? 

Just as the effectiveness of an artillery 
piece is not determined by impressive di- 
mensions, so the profundity of a piece of 
writing is not determined by the inten- 
tion of the author to be profound and 
significant, but by the impression his 
work produces upon those for whom it is 
written; by the response it evokes, by the 
deep feelings it stirs in their hearts. 

Mere esthetic satisfaction, even the 
subtlest and most charming, does not in 
itself testify to the profundity of a piece 
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of writing. But if people read it and 
shed tears; if they read it and laugh 
aloud; if they read it and despise and 
hate; and if such emotions are awakened 
in people of the most diverse education 
and upbringing and attitudes, then it is a 
profound and significant work even if it 
does not fill volumes but is contained in 
a couple of newspaper columns; even if 
it was written not in a year but in an 
hour, directly for the waiting presses. 

All this has a direct bearing on the 
work of Ehrenburg. But do not mistake 
me. I am not championing the news- 
paper article as against the novel or short 
story. That all forms of writing are 
good is as much an axiom with me as 
with anyone who may want to take issue 
with me on this. But this axiom has 
sometimes been misinterpreted. 

The best of these newspaper articles 
written by Ehrenburg during this war 
are profound and significant, more pro- 
found and significant than many novels 
and short stories written during the war, 
when the criterion is not length but the 
heart of the reader. The Lord only 
knows, it would be sheer good fortune 
to read a novel which stirs the reader 
as deeply as a hundred lines of Ehren- 
burg’s best articles. Surely such a novel 
would be a classic. 

What I mean to say is that the best of 
Ehrenburg’s newspaper articles written 
during the war are models of Russian 
journalism and Russian pamphleteering. 
Ehrenburg is a writer with an inex- 
haustible heart. Wrathful but kindly, 
it is inexhaustible. It is inexhaustible in 
its expectations, in its demands, in its 
love, and in its hate. 

Last autumn I had occasion to travel 
with Ehrenburg to our Central Front. 


He sat at my side in a jeep plowing 
through the mud, and hurdling the bumps 
of the shell-torn, front-line roads. He 
was a man no longer young. With his 
cigar in his mouth and in his baggy over- 
coat and fur cap he had essentially the 
appearance of a civilian. In conversa- 
tions with me, and in his low-voiced 
conversations with officers at the front, 
he never tried to appear as anything but 
a civilian. Yet this civilian has been ac- 
cepted as a weapon of the Red Army. 

If you had questioned everybody at 
the front, those days, from the general 
down to the last supply column trooper, 
you would not have found a single man 
who did not know and who had not read 
Ehrenburg. Perhaps not every Red Army 
man had a conscious appreciation of the 
style of these articles. But every one of 
them felt their power. For in whatever 
he wrote and wherever he wrote it 
Ehrenburg was never miserly. He al- 
ways shared his heart with his readers 
and the reader always felt it beat. 

In the time of our country’s sorest 
trials Ehrenburg wrote every day. Every 
day he was read and every day he was 
looked for by readers who needed him. 
To the hypercritical and those surfeited 
with literature those daily articles may 
have seemed monotonous. But every day 
the Red Army men consumed what he 
wrote, as spiritual food, which they 
needed and which strengthened them 
daily. They loved their country every 
day; they hated the Germans every day; 
they were in battle every day. And 
Ehrenburg’s articles which their hearts 
needed were an integral part of their day. 

The time will come when the best 
things Ehrenburg has written during the 
war will be gathered into a book; and 
that book will be studied in our schools 
as a model of the nobility and passion of 
Russian journalism. God grant that we 
all now, or in years to come, write, each 
in his own genre, novels or short stories, 
or whatever it may be, that will tell of 
the war as profoundly. 

When a comrade of the pen is decor- 
ated for his services to the country it 
awakens in us a feeling of pride in our 
profession. But one feels particular 
pride and gratification that Ehrenburg is 
decorated. For I am convinced that that 
man has toiled harder, more self-sacrific- 
ingly and better in these trying days than 
any of us. All honor and glory to him! 


Military Medicine 


Miracctes or Mivirary Mepictne, by 
Albert Q. Maisel. Duell, Sloan and 


Pearce. 


N the last world war, many men with 

comparatively light wounds who 
were counted on to recover, unaccounta- 
bly died. The given cause “shock” re- 
mained a mystery, until recently, when 
methods to combat it were found. One 
of the chief methods was made possible 
by the great Soviet discoveries for stor- 
ing blood for transfusions. This, and 


some other interesting accounts of Soviet 
contributions are dealt with in Mr. Mai- 
sel’s readable book about new develop- 
ments in war medicine. 
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Religion In Russia 


Review by 
THOMAS L. HARRIS 


PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN Mop- 
ERN Russia, by Paul B. Anderson. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


HE recent visit of Father Orleman- 

ski to Moscow signified the great 
importance attached in Moscow and in 
Washington to the question’ of religion. 
It is no longer sufficient to prove that 
there is freedom of worship in the Soviet 
Union; the time has come to show that 
there are compelling religious reasons for 
Christians as Christians to cooperate 
with the Soviet Union. 

The great merit of the slender volume 
under review is that it provides the 
basis for such a positive and unapologetic 
approach. Some readers may find it too 
theological, too historical and above all 
too critical of the Soviet Union for their 
taste; but this should not hide from them 
the essential value of this book, -which 
is its insistence that Christians in the 
Soviet Union have found religious reason 
to give the Soviet Government their sin- 
cere support,} and that Christians else- 
where can learn from the experience of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, the an- 
swer to the insidious question, can Chris- 
tians cooperate with the Soviets? The 
author answers flatly: “the first answer 
may well be that many millions of Chris- 
tians are already working with the So- 
viets. .. « These Christians are part of 
the Soviet people. Surely Christians in 
the West can cooperate with these people 
and learn from them how to bring about 
happy working relations between the 
USSR and other countries in all manner 
of good things” (P. 215). 

Anderson never seriously deviates from 
this thesis. His is the first book in Eng- 
lish to accept the historic fact that the 
Russian Orthodox Church is sincerely 
loyal to the Soviet Government and to 
Stalin as Commander in Chief, in spite 
of principled differences of ideology, in 
spite of the Church’s past record of 
counter-revolution, and in spite of the 
Soviet Government’s past religious policy. 

Anderson does not ignore or belittle 
the fact that believers and even priests 
have died on the battlefield with the cry, 
“for Stalin!” on their lips. Hostile critics 
evade the evidence that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of believers in the Soviet 

nion are loyal by religious conviction. 
They evade it because it reduces to 
nonsense their fascist fiction of “Godless 
Russia.” Anderson does not impugn the 
good faith of those who solemnly affirm 
with the late Patriarch, “that the Con- 
stitution . . . definitely in no way inter- 
feres with the religious life of believers 
or the life of the Church”; he does not 
evoke some mystical doctrine of the Rus- 
sian soul or soil to explain the patriotism 
of the Russian people; he quite correctly 
insists that the Soviet people, including 
believers, recognize in Stalin and in the 
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Red Army and in the Soviet regime the 
leaders and defenders of the USSR. 

Controversialists will be disappointed 
in this little book, for the author is not 
much concerned with the wearisome and 
essentially political controversy over reli- 
gious freedom in the Soviet Union. To 
the author as to this reviewer, the essen- 
tial controversy is one between two dif- 
ferent views of history and of human na- 
ture. To the wishy-washy liberal with 
no firm philosophy of his own, the con- 
tradiction between Orthodoxy and Marx- 
ism may seem insignificant. But Anderson 
is correct in insisting that the contradic- 
tion does not seem insignificant either to 
the Russian Orthodox Church or to the 
Soviet authorities. But both agree that 
the contradiction does not necessarily in- 
volve disloyalty on the one hand or 
persecution on the other. The Church 
relies on holy living and holy worship, in 
which it is protected by Soviet law, while 
the State relies on education and on its 
separation from the Church which the 
Church concedes. 

In recommending the readers of SRT 
to buy this book for themselves and to 
pass it on to their religious friends, the 
reviewer should express his opinion that 
the author’s long association with emigres 
hostile to the Soviet Union has on occa- 
sion resulted in a more somber view of 
the past than the facts warrant. The 
book moreover will not be easy reading 
for those without some knowledge both 
of Orthodoxy and of Marxism. Finally 


New Soviet Films 


Tuey Met 1n Moscow. Produced and 
directed by Ivan Piriev at Moscow 
Film Studio. Musical score by Tikhon 
Khrennikov. Released by Artkino. In 
New York at the Victoria Theater. 


Taxt TO HEAVEN. Produced at the 
Central Art Film Studios. Musical score 
by V. Birinkov. Released by Artkino. 


AXIto Heaven” is a Soviet Grade B 
music film. It has some amusing 
touches, but it will be a disappointment 
to those who go to see it hoping for a 
film up to the Soviet best. If you don’t 
expect too much from it you'll find it 
fair entertainment. 

“They Met in Moscow,” however, is 
Grade A, and will justify high expec- 
tations. It is a warm-hearted love story 
in the best romantic tradition. It is 
played with uniformly first rate acting 
from the bit part to the star role, as is 
characteristic of all good Soviet films. 

Its photography is_ extraordinary. 
Some of the shots, such as the spring 
thaws merging into a mountain torrent, 


some of the winter village scenes and 


some of the Caucasus mountain views 
with the rugged slopes shrouded in mist 
are breath-taking. 

The score is exuberantly tuneful, 
making use, as in the courtship badinage 
and in the marriage song, of beautiful 
Russian folk tunes. The up-and-coming 
young Soviet composer, Tikhon Khren- 
nikov, shows clear melodic gifts. 























— 


MARINA LADYNINA 
star of "They Met in Moscow" 














































the index is infuriatingly inadequate. 
Nevertheless this book deserves a wide 
circulation and attentive reading for two 
reasons. It is the first book in English 
that from a definitely, even a conserva- 
tively, religious point of view attempts 
to explain the principled position reached 
by Church and State in Russia. It is also 
the account of an achievement in national 
unity under the most difficult conditions, 
and as such it affords a valuable his- 
torical lesson for those who hastily as- 
sume that profound differences in prin- 
ciples preclude sincere and fruitful co- 
operation for victory and for peace. 


The theme is universal. It is the 
story of love born in a chance meeting 
at the Moscow Agricultural Fair, inten- 
sified and deepened by distance and 
separation, brought to despair by mis- 
understanding, and saved by a nick-of- 
time intervention. But the settings in 
which this time-old love story is put are 
so typically Soviet that it has, for an 
American audience, simultaneously, both 
the charm of the familiar and the charm 
of the strange. 

Two things give the film its distinct 
Soviet character. One is that, as a ro- 
mance between the petite, blonde North- 
ern swineherdess, and the dashing 
swarthy Southerner from the Caucasus, 
it plays upon a theme dear to Soviet 
hearts, the unity and brotherhood of the 
Soviet peoples. The second is that, charm- 
ing as the little heroine is, and handsome 
as is the hero, their real distinction is 
that both are tops in the work they have 
chosen. Thus it is as a champion pig 
breeder and as a champion shepherd that 
the two win the prize of a visit to Mos- 
cow—and the chance to meet. 

A particularly fetching quality of the 
film is that, along with a really lyrical 
rendering of the romance goes a healthy 
broad humor; Glasha’s washday for the 
pig babies, the broad antics of the rival 
lover, the scene with the Armenian lin- 
guist are a few among the many delight- 
ful episodes. 

“They Met in Moscow” makes a 
memorable evening’s entertainment. 
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For Children 


Peter THE Great by Nina Brown 
Baker. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin, 
Vanguard, $2.50. 


Turee Boys or Otp Russia by Helen 
Acker. Illustrated by Zhenya Gay, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, $2.50. 


Younc Heroes oF THE War by Joseph 
Gollomb and Alice Taylor, illustrated 
by Nedda Walker, Vanguard, $2.50. 


F these three children’s books, two, 
Miss Baker’s, “Peter The Great” 
and Mr. Gollomb and Miss Taylor’s, 
“Young Heroes of the War’ can pro- 
vide reading pleasure and valuable in- 
formation for adults as well. The third, 
Miss Acker’s ‘““Three Boys of Old Rus- 
sia”, dealing with the boyhood and early 
development of the great Russian writers 
Tolstoy and Gorky and the great Rus- 
sian singer Chaliapin, is aimed too di- 
rectly for child tastes to interest adults, 
but is good fare for its intended audience. 
“Young Heroes of the War” recounts 
vividly the child that has been stirred 
into action in every country overrun by 
axis invasion. Its concluding chapter tel- 
ling the story of young Kolka and his 
gang of Timurites, ends with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “But the Soviet Union 
is twice as big as the United States. 
There are twenty-nine million children 
in it. And the real meaning of the story 
of Kolka and his gang is that through- 
out Soviet Russia there are many, many 
others like them.” 

Miss Brown’s “Peter The Great” has 
a special interest in that its treatment 
of this forceful figure by an American 
historical writer, closely parallels the 
Soviet view of the innovating tsar, which 
anti-Soviet critics have made the occa- 
sion for dark innuendos. 

As Miss Baker makes clear, Peter was 
one of the few tsars of Russia who used 
his absolute power for progressive ends. 
As it turned out his power was not so 
absolute that his reforms went unchal- 
lenged. The hand of reaction reached 
into his own home and embittered his 
life with personal tragedy. The author 
is wise to poise her narrative around 
this conflict; for thereby she presents 
what is historical reality and at the 
same time, gives her account a dramatic 
tension that makes the account absorbing. 


Maps 


Soviet Russta tn Maps, Denoyer Gep- 
pert Co. $1.00. 


A War ATLAS FOR AMERICANS, Pub- 
lished for the Council of Books in 
Wartime, with a foreword by Elmer 
Davis, Simon & Schuster. $1.00. 


Look AT THE WortLpb, THE ForTUNE 
ATLAS FoR Wortp Stratecy, by Rich- 
ard Edes Harrison. Knopf, $3.50. 


HE war has made map reading so 

important that atlases are featured 
on five-and-dime store counters. The 
three atlases reviewed here meet special 
phases of this interest. 
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“Soviet Russia in Maps” has been 
brought out to satisfy the demand for 
information of our Soviet ally. It con- 
tains some thirty pages of maps covering 
political changes in the course of seven 
centuries of Russian history; physio- 
graphic, climatic and ethnographic maps; 
and maps showing crop distribution, 
natural resources, industrial sites, power, 
railroad and canal networks, and politi- 
cal divisions. 

The print surface however is only 
9” x 65%”; on some pages several maps 
appear; caption texts further cut into 
this area and are printed in such small 
type as to be almost unreadable. As a 
result the atlas is too crowded for con- 


venient use and it 1s to be hoped that the - 


publishers will get out later editions of 
this useful atlas in a larger page size. 


The page area of “A War Atlas for 
Americans” which devotes large sections 
to the Soviet front, could serve as a 
model. It is more than double the area 
of the first and some of its maps go 
over the opposite pages. This allows 
both for study detail and for convenient 
at-a-glance comprehension. A long and 
useful text is clear in its presentation. 


Since the editors call on the readers 
to point out errors or deficiencies to be 
corrected in future editions, we call at- 
tention to the following which struck us 
at first reading. Although Soviet-Polish 
borders are accurately delimited in the 
maps, the text inaccurately speaks of the 
German “push into Poland West of 
Kiev”. The rich and densely populated 
Ukraine is compared with our Montana, 
which has half a million population. A 
more suitable comparison would have 
been with a group of states, more sim- 
ilar in resources and population, such as 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania which together have a comparable 
area, comparable industrial and agricul- 
tural development and nearly as large a 
population; or with France which is 
roughly equal in area, population, in- 
dustrial development and fertility. In 
the section “Supply to Russia,” after 
speaking of the difficulties of shipping 
materials to Russia because the seas most 
accessible to the main centers are blocked 
off a final paragraph speaks irrelevantly 
of “fortunate geographical features.” 


“Look at the World” has some in- 
teresting things to tell about map-making 
and map-reading. It points out that the 
traditional method of drawing maps 
from a North-South axis timits the per- 
ception of geographical relationship. By 
using a South-North, or East-West or 
West-East axis according to the geo- 
graphical relationship to be studied whol- 
ly new aspects of this world of ours leap 
to the eye. American-Soviet geograph- 
ical relations, bound to increase in im- 
portance with the new world status of 
the two nations and with the oncoming 
aviation age, become particularly vivid in 
these new perspectives. It should be 
added that the maps of “Look at: the 
World” are in multiple color, cover a 
satisfactorily large page size, are in re- 
lief and have other features which make 
them immensely more graphic than maps 
in more conventional presentations. 








Intervention 


INTERVENTION AT ARCHANGEL, by Le- 
onid I. Strakhovsky, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 


HE author’s thesis is that the dis- 
unity of the interventionist govern- 


ments which supported different Russian | 


factions, and the clash of these factions 
themselves, doomed the government of 
the “North Russian Region,” set up and 
kept up, for some two years, by foreign 
bayonets. Mr. Strakhovsky’s villains are 
those groups in the counter-revolution- 
ary lineup who sought to preserve a 
democratic facade; and his heroes are 
adventurers who wanted to install a 
frank dictatorship operating in the in- 
terests of local officialdom and business. 
Thus Mr. Strakhovsky’s anti-Soviet bias 
is also an anti-democratic bias. 

Yet, despite this bias, the book has 
definite value. The reactionary charac- 
ter of the intervention is documented by 
the proclamations issued as morale build- 
ers to the occupation forces, proclama- 
tions which, in their red-baiting and anti- 
Semitism, were forerunners of Herr 
Goebbels’ tracts. The democratic feel- 
ings of all the plain people involved were 
expressed in the mutinies of the allied 
soldiers, the revolts among the Russian 
troops locally recruited who frequently 
went over, en masse, to the Red Army; 
and the sabotage of the civilian popula- 
tion which merely endured the “govern- 
ment” imposed on them and promptly 
reorganized their Soviets as soon as the 
interventionist armies were evacuated. 
* Thus Mr. Strakhovsky’s book, for all 
his personal prejudice, testifies to the 
truth that the Soviets were the choice of 
the vast majority of the people, their 
alternatives being as Mr. Strakhovsky’s 
reluctant recital makes clear, empty- 
headed politicians, military adventurers 
and foreign bayonets. 


Soviet Reconstruction 


Tue USSR 1n RECONSTRUCTION, a col- 
lection of essays published by Amer- 
ican Russian Institute, New York. 


$1.00. 


N a subsequent issue we will carry a 

detailed review of this notable col- 
lection. To indicate the scope of the work 
we list here some of the contents. 

A Liberated Country—Ostashevo, by 
A. Bormotov; Planning and Reconstruc- 
tion, by Mary van Kleeck; Restoring 
the Disabled Veteran and His Family, 
by Rose Maurer; Municipal Recon- 
struction, by Hans Blumenfeld; War- 
time Changes in Soviet Industry, by 
William Mandel; Problems of Agricul- 
tural Rehabilitation in the Liberated 
Regions of the Soviet Union, by Lazar 
Volin and Sylvia Goodstein; Wartime 
Changes in the Use of and Search for 
Soviet Natural Resources, by Andrew 
Steiger; Labor in the Post-War Re- 
construction of the Soviet Union, by 
Professor A. Grrajdanzev; Financing 
War and Reconstruction, by Vladimir 
D. Kazakevich; Future of American- 
Soviet Trade Relations, by E. C. Ropes. 

Reviews by Istpor SCHNEIDER 
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Open Letter to the 
Anti-Soviet Book Club 


We print here a timely and important 
open letter by the author of “What Rus- 
sia Wants.” 

To Messrs. Louis Fischer, William Henry 
Chamberlin, Bertram D. Wolfe et al. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE ANTI-SOvVIET BooK 

CLUB: 

When I wrote “What Russia Wants,” 
I naturally expected criticism. No one 
who writes about Russia can hope to meet 
with approval only, even if he did a mas- 
terpiece, which I certainly do not pretend 
my book is. So I fully expected critical 
reviews—but at the same time fair ones. 

I got such reviews, scores of them, in 
Washington, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, San Francisco, and in 
dozens of other cities. But not in New 
York. Here, books on Russia are not 
reviewed by ordinary critics with normal 
reactions and common sense. They fall, 
invariably, into the hands of your type— 
the so-called experts. 

That you know Russia, I do not dis- 
pute. But when it comes to appraising 
Soviet foreign policy, its aims and its 
motives, you just can’t see straight. 
Blinded by an unreasoning hatred of 
Stalin, you can see no good in anything 
Russia does, nor justice in anything 
Russia wants. If I had written a book 
sowing hatred and distrust of Russia at 
every turn, you would have extolled it as 
you do with all the works written by one 
of your own clique. But an honest at- 
tempt to tell the truth about Russia, to 
make the American people understand 
and esteem their most powerful ally, is 
more than you can stand. 

So you call me an “apologist” of the 
Kremlin. You say that I give Stalin “the 
benefit of every doubt.” It is character- 
istic of your like-mindedness and limita- 
tions that each of these phrases has been 
used by at least two of you. 

Not that I mind very much what you 
say about me or my book. But I do mind 
the monopoly you exercise in New York, 
literary hub of the country. Your little 
clique of prejudiced and embittered 
“hangback boys” has cornered the re- 
viewers’ market in this city as effectively 
as any ring of traders or politicians ever 
did. You are the Times and the Herald 
Tribune. You set the tone in the literary 
magazines. Whoever ventures to write 
about Russia must run the gauntlet of 
your vicious prejudices. It is time to 
speak out against a monopoly so unfair 
and so harmful to the public interest. 
New York. Joachim Joesten 


Asks for Articles on Soviet 
Reconstruction 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

Your magazine is doing a good job. 
But if possible without violating war in- 
formation, give us more direct information 
as to the rehabilitation and recovery from 
the necessarily choatic condition in which 
the Soviet Republics must find themselves. 
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GG From oun READERS Bf 


There are still some who seem skeptical 
as to the ability of the Soviets to restore 
order under the existing political setup. 
Could you estimate what per cent of sup- 
plies used by the USSR have come from 
America? Some seem to think that nearly 
all the equipment used since July 43 has 
been supplied by America. My concep- 
tion is that American equipment is only 
a small per cent of the amount actually 
used. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Ira Griffin. 


From Soldier Students 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

“Soviet Russia Today” is greatly ap- 
preciated by the soldiers in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. At this col- 
lege Americans need to know more about 
their ally Russia, for it is a great nation 
with which it would be wise for the 
United States to be friends. 

.-- “SRT” is respected by thinking 
young Americans today because it has 
dared to destroy the wall of bitterness 
raised between America and Russia in the 
past. 

Malcolm E. Baird, Cadet, U.S. Army 


Monroe, La. 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

- .- [ came upon your magazine quite 
by accident and after reading the Feb- 
ruary issue became convinced that it is 
doing a good job in promoting better re- 
lationships between Russia and this coun- 
try. 

Fred H. Moston, Aviation Student 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Veteran Progressive 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

It is uncertain how often or for how 
long I can send you subscription lists. I 
am in my 85th year. 

It may interest you to know that I served 
a prison sentence with Debs in 1894 for 
violating a strike injunction. At the time 
I was editor of the American Railway 
Times, in Chicago, and was enjoined by 
the court from publishing anything that 
might encourage the Pullman workers to 
remain on strike. 

Fifty years ago it was my good fortune 
to know some of the Russian revolutien- 
ists who had escaped from Russia and had 
come to the United States to live. 


Los Angeles, Calif. L. W. Rogers 
From a U. S. Soldier 


To Soviet Russta Tovar: 

Please forward to me the following items 
that you advertised in your splendid pub- 
lication. Almost beyond belief is the count- 
less eyes that read the illuminating articles 
you feature and the countless hands that 
eagerly await each issue—(even tho it is 





often two months late.) I’m trying to in- 
duce some of your devotees to “buy their 
own” and I hope they will—for to increase 
the sale of your magazine is to give further 
proof of its wider public and help sustain 
it financiatly. Max Werner is our favorite 
—he also has an occasional article in PM 
which we (me) receive regularly—he’s 
been dubbed “the analyst who’s always 
right” and he is! I didn’t want to cut up 
the copy I have (for fear of reprisal from 
my buddies) so I'll list the books I want 
below and enclose money order. The re- 
maining change can be used to pay the 
postage to this Pacific isle. 

Sincerely yours for ultimate victory and 
understanding between our kindred peoples. 


Col. H. R. Rosenzweig 
A.P.O., San Francisco, Calif. 


Appreciated 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

... Your magazine is tops, and we could 
not do without it here. Your news and 
articles on our great ally are far in ad- 
vance of any other publication that we 
have seen to date. And your articles on 
education and child welfare in the Soviet 
Union in recent issues. 


Seaford, B. C., Canada John Gavin 








Your Questions Answered 
(Continued from page 24) 


Old and New Testaments; the Orthodox 
catechism and Orthodox faith and moral 
admonition; history of the Christian 
Church—general and Russian; Christiar 
apologetics, study of sects and of the 
Raskol (schism); practical guidance for 
pastors of the church; Constitution of 
the USSR; liturgy, church preaching; 
ancient Slavonic Church language and 
conducted Church singing. 

In view of the prevailing equality of 
all religion in the USSR it is assumed 
that other organized religions will create 
educational institutions of their own. All 
of the churches support their activities 
as well as the ecclesiastical schools out of 
their own funds and are not subsidized 
by the State. 
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GUERRILLA DOCTOR 


ing brought back which includes much 


desired salt and tobacco. Our men 
have not suffered a scratch. 

In addition to the Germans, eight 
“Dolitsei’” had been captured. On the 
way back seven of these traitors had 
been recognized by the village folk, 
tried on the spot and shot. The oth- 
er one we hold prisoner until he can be 
identified. 

We examine patients of our neigh- 
bor partisan detachments. After re- 
ceiving a blood transfusion ore of them 
says: “I hope I'll get well soon. I 
still have some scores to settle. You 
understand.” 

I understand very well. The enemy 
must be fought to the last drop of 
blood, to the last breath, until the 
accursed swastika has been erased from 
the earth. 

One of our scout groups returned 
from a village that had received a visit 
from a Hungarian punitive expedition. 
Every house had been burnt down. On 
the street crossings lay the bodies of 
the villagers. One of the scouts heard 
a faint moan and digging into a hole 
brought out two severely wounded lit- 
tle boys. 

Now these boys are before me. 
There are bullet holes in their legs 
and ‘they have fractured bones. While 
I sterilize the wounds, Dr. E. prepares 
splints. The guerrillas form a circle 
around the children. These fearless 
men cannot endure to see the children 
suffer. They bring the little ones 
flowers, toys, cartridge cases. But the 
little ones keep crying “mama, mama.” 
The partisans clench their fists. An- 
other item for the reckoning. 


WE MARCH WESTWARD 


UR detachments have kept on 

growing. We now have a com- 
munal bakery, a bathhouse and the 
comparative comfort of mud huts. We 
blow up bridges, set supply columns on 
fire, wreck trains; and meanwhile the 
Soviet communiques grow ever more 
heartening. There is excitement in 
the air and we await big events. 

Then we receive the word we are 
waiting for. The front has rolled back 
to our neighborhood! We are to help 
in a river crossing of our Red Army. 

Our camp resembles a disturbed ant 
‘hill. Gathered around a crudely 
drawn map we argue over our plans. 
Once again, by day and by night, we 
march to the west bank of a certain 
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(Continued from page 13) 


river. As we swarm out of the forest, 
one can see neither the head nor the 
tail of our column, we are so many. 

We are to occupy a village on the 
bank. Our medical unit is in the cen- 
ter along with the ‘baggage train. We 
put up an awning, and set up our 
operating tables which are assembled 
from previously prepared boards and 
pegs. ‘The samovar keeps up a supply 
of boiling water. We are prepared 
but there are not many wounded. 

The occupation of the village is car- 
ried out and we transfer to the small 
village hospital, which seems sump- 
tuous to us. There iis actually a supply 
of sterilized linen, and electric lights. 

The nurse Valia, who has been de- 
tailed to assist me, is jubilant. “What 
will you have for sutures,” she says, 
“catgut or silk?” This brave girl 
fights as well as she nurses and has 
often kept up the spirits of her com- 
rades by her example. 

The commander looks in on us and 
we learn that the crossings are being 
arranged, contact having already been 
established with the Red Army bat- 
talions that have broken through to us. 

To rest up for the next day’s work 
I prepare to lie down on the floor, but 
Karpusha, the medical orderly, leads 
me to a room where there is a bed 
with sheets, pillows and blankets. 

“Watch out,” he says. “You’ve 
probably forgotten how to sleep in one 


of these, so mind you don’t fall out.” 

But I sleep with one eye open. We 
are still in German-held country, and 
it is a battlefield. In the morning we 
are beset with transfusion cases. Our 
dried plasma gives out. I take blood 
from the physicians who all know their 
blood groups. More and more trans- 
fusions are needed, and I decide to 
prepare plasma from blood donations, 
The word goes out that blood is need- 
ed for the wounded, and the guerrillas 
come to me in platoons. 

We use a German citrate, fix up a 
distilling apparatus, and obtain double 
distilled water. Now we have the pre- 
serving solution, but how are we to 
test it? I have no chemical means, but 
there is a biological test I can make, 
I go to a corner and inject a certain 
quantity of the prepared citrate into 
my veins. I feel no unpleasant sensa- 
tions, so everything is in order. In the 
evening I have a whole row of little 
jars of freshly preserved blood. | 
make transfusions and watch pallid 
faces liven up. 

That night the first Red Army bat- 
talions cross the river. The Germans 
throw tank troops, artillery units and 
riflemen against them. Our medical 
unit begins to receive wounded sol- 
diers and officers. The enemy resists 
desperately. The battle is fierce and 
rages without a letup. But, with the 
help of the guerrillas, the Red Army 
clears one mile after another of the 
enemy. And we march westward! 


MY NATIVE COUNTRY—SOVIET ESTONIA 


(Continued from page 15) 


The housing problem was also tack- 
led with determination. Many new 
apartment houses and workers’ set- 
tlements were built. Rent that under 
fascism took 20 to 40 per cent of a 
worker’s income, now took only from 
five to eight per cent. 

In short, Estonia began to partici- 
pate in the social progress of the Soviet 
Union. When the Hitlerite terror de- 
scended on the Estonians, overnight the 
Baltic people found themselves back in 
the Dark Ages, under the heel of their 
traditional enemies—the Germans. 

If Hitler has his way Germany will 
make the Baltic an agricultural back- 
yard. Economically speaking, to the 
Estonians it wouldn’t make any more 
sense, than the vacuum of their former 
“independent” existence; and_ politi- 
cally and culturally it would mean an 
end of the Estonian nation. Consider- 


ing the thoroughness of the Nazi ter- 
ror, it would probably mean physical 
extermination of the little Estonian 
people, who will sooner die fighting 
their traditional oppressors, than sub- 
mit. 

In this dark hour of trial and suftfer- 
ing, the Estonian people already can 
see the light of salvation from the East. 
There is not and can not be any doubt 
in their minds as to where they stand. 

Their past was artificial “inde- 
pendence” as an anti-Soviet “bridge- 
head” which of necessity brought them 
to fascism. Their present is the dark- 
ness of the Nazi jail. Their future 
will be independence and economic and 
cultural growth within the Soviet 
Union. 

The world has recognized, with ad- 
miration how the Soviet Union has 
solved the seemingly insoluble problem 
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of nationalities. There is complete 
equality among all the Soviet peoples ; 
all races have an unlimited opportu- 
nity for cultural and economic growth; 
a genuine bond of comradeship unites 
the members of the Soviet family of 
nations. 

The Baltic people, fighting as guerril- 
las in the forests and swamps of their 
native land, know what they are fight- 
ing for. Estonian, Latvian and Lith- 
uanian battalions distinguished them- 
selves as units of the Red Army. Bal- 
tic regiments were awarded the hon- 
orary title of Guards Units. These bat- 
talions form the nuclei of the future 
national armies of the Baltic Soviet 
Republics. 

Anticipating the Nazi invasion, the 
Soviet government evacuated many 
Baltic industries into the Soviet in- 
terior. Thousands of workers were 
evacuated with their equipment; and 
other thousands of able bodied men 
and women followed. This exodus of 
the Baltic people into Russia was later 
interpreted by the fascist Estonian emi- 
gres in the U.S.A. as an example of 
“how the bolsheviks plundered” the 
Baltic states to “denationalize” them. 

The truth is that these evacuated 
Estonians now represent a real nation- 
in-exile. They carry on their national 
life under the difficult conditions of 
war. Their government has been evac- 
uated to Moscow. In Moscow recently 
there has been established an Estonian 
theatre, as well as a skeleton organiza- 
tion of the University of Tartu. Es- 
tonian artists, musicians and writers, 
with the help of the Soviet government, 
are doing an astonishing job of or- 
ganizing schools in the Estonian lan- 
guage, developing their arts and science, 
and publishing Estonian newspapers 
and books. Latvians and Lithuanians 
are similarly fulfilling their missions 
to preserve their national culture for 
the day of liberation, when they will 
return to their native land. 

. There are about 40,000 Estonians 
in America, most of whom came to this 
country before the first World War. 
lhey are loyal and patriotic Americans 
and friends of Soviet Estonia and the 
Soviet Union. Some recent Estonian 
emigres, however, belong to the fascist 
clique that was overthrown in Estonia. 
These fascist exiles are mainly headed 
by the so-called “Consul General of 
Estonia,” Johannes Kaiv, and the for- 
mer Foreign Minister, Kaarel Pusta. 
Together with their uprooted Latvian 
and Lithuanian colleagues they roost 
under the maternal wing of the Fin- 
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nish Legation in Washington. With 
the help of the anti-war press in Amer- 
ica they are doing Hitler’s work. They 
are doing all they can to mislead Amer- 
ican public opinion and create obstacles 
in the way of inter-allied unity. 

But fascism’s game is up. Already 
the guns of the armies of liberation are 
announcing the doom of darkness and 


the advent of freedom and democracy. 

The victorious Red Army already 
stands on Estonian soil. The Estonian 
guerrillas are in contact with the liber- 
ating Red Army, and the people of 
Estonia, like their neighbors, the Lat- 
vian and Lithuanian peoples, anxiously 
await the day of their reunion with the 
Soviet family of nations, 


JOHN PAUL JONES AND SUVOROV 


(Continued from page 25) 


He seems to have no sense of values. 
His purse is at the service of every 
comer, worthy and unworthy alike, his 
simplicity of nature being such that he 
can be imposed upon by any plausible 
person no matter of what character. The 
magnificent jewelled sword given to him 
by the Empress for his conquest of the 
Taurida he was in the habit of. wearing 
‘every day, and nothing but the watchful- 
ness of his faithful Zaporavian (Cossack) 
orderlies prevented jewels worth thou- 
sands of roubles being lost out of its 
hilt from time to time when loosened in 
their setting from rough usage. 

“He seems extravagant only in his 
horses, having, when I visited him, four 
or five of the purest Arabian breed, and 
their stable was better than his own hut. 
He exhibited one of these to me with 
vast pride—a gray stallion which he had 
once ridden from Taganrog to Moscow 
and back without relay or relief, and 
which, nevertheless, showed no signs of 
being the worse for wear. When I de- 
parted from Suvorov’s headquarters, No- 
vember 14th, to go to Kherson, en route 
to St. Petersburg, he took from one of 
his camp chests a fur cloak or mantle- 
coat made of Siberian sea-otter skins, 
lined with yellow China silk and having 
wide cuffs and collar, or hood, of sable, 
and long enough to reach my heels. I 
had never seen so magnificent a garment. 

“But this was not all. He next pro- 
duced a pelisse or hussar jacket of 
solid ermine, white as driven snow, and 
fastened in front with black-and-gold 
cord frogs—the court-dress winter _jack- 
et of the field officers of the Pavlovskaya 
Hussars of the Household Guard, of 
which he was honorary lieutenant-colonel. 

“*Take these, Jones,’ he said, ‘they 
are too good for me. My children 
(meaning his soldiers) would not know 
their little old father, Suvorov, if they 
saw him bedecked in such finery. But 
they will become a French Chevalier 
such as you. As for me, the coarse gray 
great-coat of my soldiers and a pair of 
muddy boots are good enough for your 
poor brother Suvorov. Adieu!’ 

“T never have seen him since. He was 
one of the few men I have met who was 
always more interesting to me today than 
yesterday, and in whom I always looked 
—and never in vain—for still more de- 
lightful traits tomorrow. Brave _ be- 
yond description, generous beyond con- 
ception, able beyond the power of any 
perception to penetrate beneath his rude 
and almost uncouth exterior, I am not 


sure that Russia does not see in him now 
the greatest soldier she will ever know. 
He must certainly rank with such sol- 
diers as Alexander, Hannibal, and Cae- 
sar, in ancient times, or Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Marlborough, and Frederick (the 
Great) in modern days. And not only 
is he the first general of Russia, but I 
am not sure that he lacks anything of 
being the first in all Europe.” 


Suvorov’s Generalship 


Today’s Russian military leaders, no 
mean students of military history and 
science, confirm Jones’s appraisal of 
Suvorov. Suvorov’s methods still serve 
as models to Soviet generals, who, un- 
der Marshal Stalin’s leadership, will 
certainly be ranked with the world’s 
most brilliant strategists. The anonymous 
author of the biographical article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica expresses the 
essential character of Suvorov’s gener- 
alship: 

“Suvorov is. specially the great captain 
of the Russian nation, for his leadership 
responded to the character of the Russian 
soldier. In an age when war was mere 
diplomacy he restored its true significance 
as an act of force.” 

John Paul Jones subscribed to this 
doctrine of force. In reviewing Jones’s 
victorious battle with the British ship 
Drake in 1778, Lorenz says: 

“It stood in marked contrast with most 
European encounters among frigates and 
ships of the line, especially in the case of 
fleets, during the first three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century when they had nar- 
rowed almost invariably to formal tactical 
manoeuvres and cannon duels at compara- 
tively long ranges with minor indecisive 
results . .. Jones had struck adroitly and 
hard.” 

Napoleon recognized this fighting qual- 
ity in Jones, for he once complained: 

“Our admirals are always talking about 
pelagic conditions and ulterior objects, as 
if there was any condition or any object 
in war except to get in contact with the 
enemy and destroy him. That was Paul 
Jones’s view of the conditions and objects 
of warfare.” 

The definition of war as an act of 
force looks like one of those generali- 
zations so simple and obvious that it is 
scarcely worth setting down. Actually 
it is a military principle with profound 
moral implications. It is another way 
of saying Whatsogver thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might. There have 
been powerfully armed nations engaged 
in struggles of far-reaching  conse- 
quences in which the available force was 
not used or the potential force not de- 
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veloped. In Europe, in 1939 and 1940, 
the failure of France to wage war as an 
act of force brought disaster to the 
French people. The world shrewdly ap- 
praised the peculiar warfare of this pe- 
riod in calling it the “phoney” war. In 
the American Civil War it was not un- 
til Grant and Sherman waged war as an 
act of force that the North was able to 
proceed to victory. In the present war 
the Teheran Conference will mark for 
historians the inauguration of coalition 


warfare, the waging of war as an act of 
united force, against German-led fascism. 
The full force of the United Nations 
now moves against the enemy. Hesi- 
tant and compromising elements in 
countries dominated by the enemy must 
decide whether they are for us or against 
us, for we are through with “clever” dip- 
lomatic measures. Britain, America and 
the European partisans are marching 
with the Soviet Union, whose armies 
are guided by the Suvorov principle. 


FULL FACE—Herbert Hoover 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Father of Moscow and Teheran” 


Hoover’s belated attempt to pose as 
the father of both the Moscow and 
Teheran declarations was a piece of 
bare-faced chicanery which even he 
could not quite carry off without re- 
vealing something of his true feelings. 
He could not resist a few audible doubts 
about the Moscow Pact, criticizing it 
for not being in “black and white,” thus 
abetting the Hearst-Patterson-McCor- 
mick press cry about “secret agree- 
ments.” 

Governor Dewey has followed in 
Hoover’s footsteps, even to the extent 
of himself claiming paternity for the 
Moscow and Teheran Declarations. 
To prove his claim, Dewey points to 
his statement last year before the 
G.O.P. conclave at Mackinac Island 
where he urged an Anglo-American 
coalition. In this proposal Dewey had 
pointedly omitted the Soviet Union, 
and therefore his proposal was, in effect, 
a call for an anti-Soviet coalition. 

No policy founded on hatred for the 
Soviet Union can help us to achieve 
victory and a lasting peace. Any anti- 
Soviet policy is of necessity anti-Ameri- 
can, jeopardizing our opportunity to 
achieve collective security and full em- 
ployment and expanded world trade in 
the postwar period. In view of 
Hoover’s long:and consistent record on 
the side of scarcity, and black reaction 
here and abroad, no amount of double- 
talk is likely to convince the American 
people that he, or his chosen candidate, 
is now on the side of abundance and 
progress, earnestly trying to strengthen 
the coalition of the United Nations. 

Further evidence of Hoover’s anti- 
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United Nations activities is the fact 
that Hoover has been heading up the 
drive to send food to the Hitler oc- 
cupied areas of ‘Europe, even though 
British and American officials have de- 
clared that such a policy would aid the 
enemy and cost the lives of our soldiers. 
On the other hand Hoover, who claims 
to be so interested in “relief,” has not 
lifted his voice to urge that Congress 
end its delay and vote an appropriation 
for the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration so that it 
can help the peoples of liberated areas. 

Hoover is also honorary chairman of 
a committee which distinguished itself 
by taking out full-page advertisements 
in newspapers attacking the United 
Nations’ Declaration at Moscow. This 
is the Emergency Committee, formed 
by Peter Bergson and S. Merlin, rep- 
resentative of Irgun—the secret mili- 
tary organization using terrorist meth- 
ods in Palestine. 

By condoning or supporting such 
activities, Hoover contradicts his own 
avowals of adherence to the Anglo- 
American-Soviet accords. As for Gov- 
ernor Dewey, he has shown himself an 
apt pupil. His belated lip-service to 
Allied cooperation should confuse no 
one, since at no time has he given any 
leadership whatsoever in the fight for 
measures that would strengthen the 
coalition or against measures that 
would weaken the coalition. 

The American people have too much 
at stake in the 1944 elections to allow 
themselves to be swayed by double-talk 
or demagoguery. Partisanship is out 


“for the duration.” As one soldier put, 


it, “when you and your buddy are up 
against the Jerries, you don’t ask him 
what his political party is; it’s how he 
fights that counts.” The same qualifica- 
tion is being applied to candidates in the 
1944 elections, and the best proof of 
how they will fight is given, not by 
promises of great valor in the future, 
but how they have been waging the 
fight up to now. 
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ESCRIBES the origin and de- 

velopment of the Soviet Armed 
forces; makes clear the industrial 
progress which made possible its 
mechanized power and the social 
structure reflected in its high 
morale; provides the answers to all 
the questions that come to mind 
about the military resources of our 
great Soviet ally. 
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American authoritics on New Trends 
in Soviet Education, Medicine, Re- 
building of Cities, Philosophy, Sixteen 
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chapters from Mikhail Sholokov’s new 
novel, never printed in America. 
Illustrated 25c 
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copper-plate photo-engravings showing 
the organized destruction and looting 
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Soviet Russia. 25¢ 
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THE BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 


POST-WAR WORLD 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


A condensation of the important book, The Baltic 
Riddle, by Gregory Meiksins. Gives the historical 
background and recent developments in the Baltic 


States. 


USA — USSR 


Addresses by Harold E. Ickes, Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander Gromyko and oth- 
ers at the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of American-Soviet Diplomatic relations. 10c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer 
form a vast amount of information is 
packed into these forty-odd pages. 10ce. 


LABOR’S STAKE IN AMER- 
ICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Addresses by William Green, R. S. 
Thomas, William McFetridge, Joseph 
Curran and others. 10c. 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


A new revised edition of this valuable summary of 
Soviet foreign policy. Makes clear its significance for 


present and post war American-Soviet relations. 


FAMILY OF NATIONS: USSR 


How the more than seventy peoples of 
the Soviet Union live together as a family 
of nations. Illustrated. 10c. 
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CARE 
by Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal 
period through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amendments. 
Only American edition in print. 10c. 


DRAMA IN WARTIME RUSSIA 
by H. W. L. Dana 


Exciting data on Soviet war plays and 
war activities of the Soviet theater. Ill. 15c. 
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THE MOLOTOV REPORT 


to the Supreme Soviet proposing the his- 
toric constitutional changes extending the 
autonomy of the Republics of the USSR. 
With an introduction by Jessica Smith. 5c. 


BEHIND THE POLISH-SOVIET 
BREAK 


by Alter Brody 


With introduction by Dr. Corliss Lamont. 
The background of Polish-Soviet relations 
and recent documentary material. 3c. 
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GRAMMAR 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. A manual for the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. Prac- 
tical for both classroom use and home study. The 
author teaches Russian in a College in Edinburgh. 

$2.25 postpaid. 


(2) SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN METHOD 


By D. BONDAR, late instructor in the Manchester 
(England) School of Commerce. Particularly 
valuable as a conversational and commercial text 
book. For both classroom and home study. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


(3) FIRST RUSSIAN 
READER 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. Intended for use 
at a very early stage in the study of the Russian 
language. Most of the stories are taken from 
Russian readers for school children but excerpts 
chosen are not juvenile. $1.25 postpaid. 


TARY RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Russian, University of Cali- 
fornia. Contains stories selected 
from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


(5) ADVANCED 
RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, 
Ph.D. Designed for students who 
have at least a year of Russian. 
The material offers a great va- 
riety of subjects and an extensive 
vocabulary (about 6,000 words). 

$1.50 postpaid. 


On Canadian orders add 10%. 
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Combined in one volume. About 
10,000 definitions in each section. 
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O BEAUTIFUL NIGHTS takes its title from 

the grim statements made by ‘its principal 
character, Bogarev: “If Hitler were to win this war 
there would be no sun in the world, no stars, no 
beautiful nights.” 


Vassili Grossman has written the unforgettable 
story of a Red Army unit, one of many like itself, 
whose courage and devotion is saving the world for 
sun, stars and beautiful nights. 


The people in this moving novel live before us 
the epic that is Russia at war. They are the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Marchikhina-Buda, on the 
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road to Gomel, and the men of the Red Army regi- 
ment that was its garrison. They include the 
Divisional Commissar Cherednichenko whose mother 
and son are trapped in the village; Olga who rises 
to the heights of heroism; Ignatiev who has the 
death of a sweetheart and a comrade to avenge; and 
Bogarev, the chief character, a scholar who met the 
test of the world of stern action. 

Under the title, “The People Immortal,” this book 
has proved to be one of the outstanding Soviet war- 
time novels. To read this absorbing novel is to get 
a vivid, first hand glimpse of the war in Russia in 
all its tragedy and all its glory! 


VASSILI GROSSMAN is one of the most distinguished of Soviet writers. Like other 
noted Soviet authors he is serving as a wartime correspondent for the Red Army news- 
paper, Red Star. He was at work on the final volume of his trilogy, Stepan Kolchugin, 
when the war interrupted his work. No Beautiful Nights is one of two wartime books, 
the other, Stalingrad Sketches, having also had a great success in the Soviet Union. The 
scene of No Beautiful Nights is doubly familiar to the author. He was born in 
Berdichev, one of the towns in the area; and he was attached to a Red Army unit in 


the fighting there. 
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